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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations 
"ke met without anything very striking on its 

Agenda, in an atmosphere clouded by the com- 
parative failure of Disarmament negotiations, and 
under the impression, reinforced by events such as the 
handling of the Albanian episode, that the diplomatists 
of the Great Powers are tending more and more to keep 
the League in the background and patch things up by 
the old diplomatic methods. In these circumstances, 
it was inevitable that there should be a strong desire, 
particularly among the representatives of the small 
States, to give a new impulse to the work of the League. 
The particular form which this desire has taken is the 
resuscitation of the Protocol idea. Poland had come 
to the Assembly with the intention of raising the ques- 
tion, with a view to securing that: the ‘provisions of 


Locarno relating to Germany’s Eastern frontiers should 
be placed on the same footing as those relating to the 
West. Attempts were made to dissuade Poland from 
this course. However, M. van Blockland, the Foreign 
Minister of the Netherlands, opened the question by 
declaring it to be desirable to ** renew the study of 
the principles on which the Protocol was based *’; and 
the Polish Government has followed this up by sub- 
mitting the text of a scheme, which has not been 
published as we go to press. 
* * * 

We regret this development; because, the detailed 
provisions of the 1924 Protocol apart, we regard its 
** principles *’ as representing, at this stage, an 
impracticable aim. Those principles were (1) the 
requirement that, in the last resort, every dispute must 
be settled by arbitration; (2) the proviso that arbitra- 
tors must go upon the basis of existing treaties and 
could not make awards which would serve to vary 
them ; (3) that every signatory would be bound to come 
to the defence of any State attacked. The objections 
to this scheme are of two kinds: (1) it would act 
as a tremendous reinforcement of the status quo, as 
defined by existing treaties, since any State would be 
guaranteed the support of the whole League in resist- 
ing, even against the strongest expressions of world 
opinion, any revision of existing treaty arrangements ; 
(2) it would, in those circumstances, impose on States, 
in their capacity as guarantors, warlike obligations, 
which would not only be extensive, but might in their 
application outrage their national sentiments. 

* * * 

The second objection is the one which naturally 
influences Great Britain; and it is clear, we think, that 
not only the British Government, but the opinion of 
the British Empire is firmly set against accepting such 
commitments. The first objection naturally influences 
Germany and the other ‘*‘ vanquished ”’ States. And, 


‘after Locarno, which has gone so far to supply what 


was needed, it is less likely than ever that either objec- 
tion will be overcome. The ‘* outlawry of war ”’ is 
one thing; that is provided for, as Professor Murray 
points out, under Locarno both as regards the West 
and East. What, then, on paper, would be the differ- 
ence, guarantees apart, if the Protocol principle were 
extended to Germanys’ Eastern frontiers? That a 
dispute relating to treaty revision would have to be 
settled by arbitration against revision, instead of, as 
now, left open and unsettled. What other significance 
e-n this have from the German standpoint, except that 
of giving a kind of sanctity to the status quo, of making 
revision by agreement more difficult ? 
* * * 

The Trades Union Congress has replied to Mr. 
Baldwin’s appeal to “ give a lead ” in the direction of 
industrial peace by passing a resolution, which declares 
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that no one is more anxious for industrial peace than 
the workers, and informs Mr. Baldwin that, if he is in 
earnest in the matter, he had better repeal the Trade 
Unions Act, or else appeal to the country. In all the 
circumstances, some such reply was inevitable ; appeals 
from Mr. Baldwin carry little weight to-day with the 
trade-union world. None the less, the speeches made 
at the Congress indicate a strong current of opinion in 
favour of closer co-operation with employers. Mr. 
George Hicks in his Presidential Address, while depre- 
cating the idea of ** a spectacular national conference,”’ 
urged ** the fullest possible development of machinery 
for joint consultation in particular industries.’’ Mr. 
Bevin declared: ** We will meet our employers across 
the table and face with them our problems.’’ Mr. 
Citrine, the Secretary of the Congress, at a preliminary 
demonstration, deprecated the ** tendency among the 
younger people in the movement to talk of the unions 
as though they were simply fighting machines and to 
preach a programme of industrial action which meant 
using the power of the unions recklessly and destruc- 
tively.’ The unions, he urged, had ** a more practical 
and positive contribution to make,’’ and they must 
** face their responsibilities in this direction.” 
*” * * 

Whatever else these utterances may signify, they 
undoubtedly indicate a growing disillusionment with 
militant methods; and we cannot recall a Trades Union 
Congress of recent years where the speeches and resolu- 
tions have been so pronouncedly ** moderate ”’ in their 
complexion. The extremists were defeated on a card 
vote by 24 to 1 on the issue of the recognition of trade 
councils affiliated to the Minority Movement; and it is 
interesting to observe that no one denounced the 
Minority Movement more fiercely than Mr. Herbert 
Smith. The anti-Communist feeling was _ further 
emphasized by the decision of the General Council to 
advise the Congress to break off the negotiations with 
the Russian unions, which have been carried on through 
the medium of the Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory 
Council. The General Council have been manifestly 
reluctant to take this step, lest it should seem to justify 
the Government, by a superficial analogy, in breaking 
off diplomatic relations. But, as the substance of 
almost every communication from Russia consisted of 
insults to themselves, it is not surprising that they have 
made up their minds to end an unprofitable farce. 
Truly, the psychology of Moscow is difficult to com- 
prehend. What can they imagine they stand to gain by 
antagonizing the British trade unions? They certainly 
seem to have got a very odd impression of our trade- 
union world. 

* * * 

Australia was once described by Lord Oxford as 
an invaluable laboratory of social experiment; and we 
have learnt much from Australian experience, both 
positively and negatively, in such matters, for example, 
as minimum wage legislation. The course of Australian 
labour disputes is often no less instructive ; and we shall 
do well to pay attention to the dispute which this week 
has brought the Queensland railways to a standstill. 
The dispute has arisen out of a strike at a sugar mill. 
The railwaymen refused, on sympathetic grounds, to 
handle ** black *’ sugar from the mill, thus, of course, 
breaking the regulations of the service. The Govern- 
ment thereupon announced the dismissal of all the rail- 
way employees, offering to re-engage those who would 
sign an undertaking to obey the regulations. The issue 
is one which has often threatened to come to a head 
here. The threat, for example, which led up to the 
coal subsidy in 1925 was not the threat of a general 
strike as such, but the decision of the N.U.R. not to 
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handle coal. The special circumstances in the case of 
Queensland are (1) that the railways are a nationalized 
service, and (2) that it is a Labour Government which 
is in power and is taking these very strong measures. 
It will be interesting to watch the issue of the struggle, 
and its reactions, which must surely be considerable 
on the Labour Party in Queensland. 

* * * 


While the coal-owners still refuse to face the 
problems entailed by the substitution of stagnant or 
declining markets for the rapidly expanding markets of 
pre-war days, the cotton industry is making energetic 
efforts to adapt itself to similar, or even more serious, 
conditions, and the Cotton Yarn Association, whose 
methods, progress, and difficulties were described by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes in our columns a fortnight ago, 
represents one of the most interesting economic experi- 
ments of our time. On Tuesday, a public meeting was 
held at the Manchester Town Hall, with the primary 
object of rallying opinion behind the Association, and 
of bringing pressure to bear on those spinners who 
remain outside. Mr. Keynes delivered an address in 
which he made the suggestion that what he termed an 
** unofficial Royal Commission *’ should be summoned 
including representatives of the operatives; for, 
observed Mr. Keynes, ** you here in Lancashire have 
the unique advantage that the operatives know almost 
as much about the industry as the masters and have 
opinions well worth listening to.’’ It will be interest- 
ing to see whether this suggestion is followed up. The 
preoccupation of most of the speakers was the extreme 
urgency of the immediate problem. ‘* If they did not 
get whole-hearted support,’’ declared Mr. Hindley of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, ** and that meant pretty well 
a 100 per cent., for the Cotton Yarn Association within 


the next three weeks, he did not know what they 
would do.”’ 
7 * * 

The Fascist ** order sheet,’’ which has just been 
circulated, is, as could be expected, an extremely trucu- 
lent and threatening document. It deals mainly with 
the question of the lira, which, it states, will stand at 
about 90 to the pound for an indefinite time. Those 
who dislike either the figure or the Government’s 
economic policy will be deported to islands. Certainly 
the opponents of the Fascist Government will be well 
advised to keep silence, and to give the authorities 
every possible opportunity for dealing with economic 
crises by Fascist methods. At the present moment the 
Government are involved in an attempt to force down 
internal prices proportionately to the rise in the lira. 
The difficulties are great. The courts are dealing 
with an enormous number of cases arising out of rents 
of flats, prices of groceries, and agricultural produce; 
and their decisions are, necessarily, arbitrary to a 
degree. They are obliged to give effect to Government 
price decrees; but they simply do not dare consider 
the effect of supply and demand upon prices. Harvest 
fields, import and consumption figures, and statistics 
of housing accommodation are outside their terms of 
reference. There is thus a reasonable chance that the 
clash between administrative Fascism and economics 
will produce considerable discontent in a large section 
of the Italian population. 

* * + 


The Viceroy of India’s remarkable appeal for 
amity between Hindus and Mahomedans was promptly 
negatived by the mobs of Nagpur, the chief town of 
the Central Provinces, where a fierce street conflict has 
been raging this week. The casualties so far reported 
comprise fifteen killed and over one hundred wounded. 
The fighting was of exceptional ferocity, as we may 
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judge from the fact that the mobs went at it again after 
the bazaars had been put under the guard of a detach- 
ment of British troops. Lord Irwin, it is evident, can 
do nothing more than he has been doing for the past 
year. In his plea of last week he repeated his faith in 
the method of conference, but Nagpur has emphasized 
once again the truth that the local leaders of the 
warring communities must shoulder the first respon- 
sibility. It is within their power, if it is within the 
power of anybody, to restrain the fanaticism and to 
impose some kind of check upon the gangs engaged in 
acts of provocation and barbarity whenever a com- 
munal religious festival provides the opportunity. The 
Viceroy has put beyond all challenge the sincerity of 
the Government of India in desiring peace. 
* * * 


It is hard to understand the French Government’s 
action with regard to Monsieur Rakovsky. The 
minority section of the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party, being anxious to show that its aims and 
sentiments were more correct than those of the majority 
party, recently passed a declaration to the effect that 
citizens of any country that might be at war with 
Russia ought to work actively for the defeat of their 
Governments, and even incite their soldiers to desert to 
the Red Army. Monsieur Rakovsky, the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Paris, was one of the signatories to this 
declaration; and the French Government protested. 
Monsieur Tchitcherin, the Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, who was a professional diplomat under the old 
Imperial Government, replied. He stated that the 
Soviet Government entirely repudiated the idea that 
any of its diplomatic representatives should organize 
insurrection and rebellion on the territory of France 
or of any friendly Government. This, it must be 
admitted, is a fair and adequate reply to the French 
protest; the French cannot do more than demand that 
foreign diplomatic representatives shall obey the rules 
of diplomatic procedure, and it is hard to say that 
M. Rakovsky has broken any rule. A man is not de- 
barred from being a diplomat abroad by the fact that 
he is a politician at home; the Quai d’Orsay should 
know this better than any diplomatic office in Europe. 

* * * 


It would seem that the difficulties of the Greek 
Government will not get General Pangalos out of his. 
Recent discussions about forming (or dissolving) an 
** (Ecumenical ’’ Cabinet were disturbed by rumours of 
more unrest in the Army. The rumours were only too 
well founded. Investigations showed that Madame 
Pangalos had.approached a large number of non-com- 
missioned officers in the Athens garrison, and had 
promised them commissioned rank if they would do 
something for her husband. The sergeants and cor- 
porals who discussed the matter with Madame Pangalos 
have been severely dealt with, and the General and 
his Ministers are to be brought to trial. A Parliamen- 
tary Commission of fifteen members are to examine 
the evidence against the ex-Dictator, and to report. 
When the Chamber has read the report, they will 
appoint a court of thirty deputies and five public 
prosecutors. This procedure of successive reports and 
votes will, we presume, give special momentum to the 
case for the prosecution. 

* * * 


Whatever the new Ford car may turn out to be, 
we may take for granted that its appearance will be 
the signal for the most unmerciful conflict that has 
so far taken place in the world of the automobile. The 
prizes to be gained in the cheap-car market are enor- 
mous. For twenty years Mr. Ford enjoyed a marvellous 
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monopoly, which has disappeared, and is irrecoverable, 
for the conditions are completely changed. Two facts 
stand out: the Chevrolet production figures surpassed 
those of the Ford eight months ago, and Mr. Ford, 
reading the warning aright, set forthwith to work 
preparing his immense plant for the manufacture of 
the new model. The immediate result has been 
disastrous for Detroit. Tens of thousands of men are 
out of work, and are awaiting the issue of the first 
battle in the campaign. Mr. Ford’s genius may be 
equal to the challenge. It is possible that the new car 
may meet the new need as effectively, allowing for an 
altered situation, as the old car met the need of the 
multitude during the first years of the motor age. But 
Mr. Ford is some years past sixty, and he fights without 
allies. He is directly opposed in his own market by the 
General Motors Corporation, which, with its inter- 
locked concerns, carries heavier guns than any other 
manufacturing trust in the world. Moreover, Mr. Ford 
has lost the glamour of his unequalled triumph. The 
Press and the crowd were for him. To-day they are 
watchful or cynical. 
* * * 


The Japanese Government seem convinced that the 
Cantonese drive into Northern territory has been finally 
defeated, and that the recovery of the Northern generals 
leaves them free to discuss the future with the de facto 
ruler of Manchuria. Their additional troops at Shan- 
tung have been withdrawn, and Mr. Yoshizawa, the 
Japanese Minister, has started negotiations with Chang 
Tso-lin for obtaining further leases of land for develop- 
ing Japanese concerns in Southern Manchuria. This 
looks as though the Japanese Government do not take 
the anti-Japanese riots near Mukden very seriously. 
Any news is welcome which suggests that some Chinese 
authority is free to carry out the ordinary duties of 
government; for in the South the confusion is, if any- 
thing, worse than ever. Japanese and British firms are 
taking legal action against some of the severer exactions 
of the Nanking Government; but even if they get the 
British Supreme Court to give judgment in their 
favour, they will presumably only recover their goods 
and be no nearer making the Chinese authorities receive 
them. Also, there comes the news that Feng Yu-hsiang 
has captured Hankow, and that not one of the contend- 
ing parties knows whether he is their ally or their 
enemy. Finally, we hear that there is serious unrest in 
Canton, and that a Nanking general has been ordered 
to deal with it. 

* * * 

We observe with pleasure that several papers of 

note have taken up the case of Oscar Slater, which we 


‘discussed at length in our issue of three weeks ago. 


TRUTH argues, as we argued, that the continued im- 
prisonment of this man, for a crime of which he was 
almost certainly innocent, is a reproach to British 
justice, which debars us from throwing stones at 
Massachusetts over Sacco and Vanzetti. The Liver- 
POOL Post joins in the demand for an inquiry. Pus.ic 
Opinion lends the publicity of its columns to the 
demand. But, perhaps, the most noteworthy con- 
firmation of the view that the Slater case represents a 
manifest miscarriage of justice, which ought not to be 
allowed to rest, comes from the cautious columns of 
the So.ticirors’ JOURNAL, which reviews the case in an 
article which is a masterpiece of presentation, and con- 
cludes that ** a new and thorough investigation into the 
whole matter should even now be made.” How is it 
that Scottish Members of Parliament have been so 
remiss all these years in pressing successive Scottish 
Secretaries on a matter which, after all, affects 
primarily the repute of Scotland ? 
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N welcoming last week Lord Cecil’s decision to 
| devote himself to the task of arousing and instructing 

public opinion on the issue of disarmament, we 
thought it well to urge at the same time that the advo- 
cates of the abortive Protocol of 1924 should refrain 
from distracting the public mind from the central issue. 
We were disquieted by various symptoms of an inten- 
tion to use the occasion to revive Protocol propaganda. 
These symptoms still continue ; we may point, as among 
them, to the letter which we publish this week from 
Professor Gilbert Murray, whose views obviously are 
a matter of great importance, in view of his position 
as Chairman of the League of Nations Union. Pro- 
fessor Murray, it is true, is willing to humour our 
susceptibilities by not mentioning the word, Protocol. 
But he is very anxious, as we understand him, to enact 
the substance of it; and he appears anxious, further, 
to persuade the British public that, unless this is done, 
all attempts to secure Disarmament, and avert future 
war, must necessarily fail. Unfortunately, our objec- 
tions to the Protocol related not to its name but to its 
substance; and we should, therefore, be very loth to 
accept Professor Murray’s diagnosis. 

The last thing which we desire is to exaggerate our 
disagreement with Professor Murray by placing a forced 
interpretation on his words. We agree with him that 
Article XI. of the Covenant must be taken seriously, 
that, as soon as there is a threat of war, the Council 
must ** take whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world ’’; and 
that Great Britain must be 
** loyally and effectively ”’ 
wholeheartedly. 


ready to co-operate 
in this task. We agree 
The days of isolation, the days when 
we could afford to regard an outbreak of war between 
two other States as no concern of ours, are gone for 
ever. But Professor Murray speaks of the need for a 
* development *’ of Article XI.; and we feel sure that 
we do him no injustice in supposing him to mean by 
this ** development ** an extension of the range of our 
binding, automatic, military undertakings. It is 
further evident that he regards this extension as the 
key to the problem of disarmament, as representing the 
direction in which we, in Britain, need just now to turn 
our eyes. We regard this view as profoundly mistaken. 
We should regard it as little short of a disaster that the 
agitation upon Disarmament should be diverted into 
such a channel. We think it well, therefore, at the 
earliest moment, to subject the argument advanced by 
Professor Murray to a critical examination. 

The British Government, says Professor Murray, 
** has tried to get disarmament without offering any 
guarantee against war, and has failed.”’ 


Is this really 
fair ? 


What, no guarantee offered against war? Pro- 
fessor Murray cannot have forgotten the obligations 
which we have assumed under the Locarno Pact, for he 
refers to them later in his letter. Does he, then, rate 
their value as nothing? He cannot, surely, mean 
merely that the British Government has been reluctant 
to enter into undertakings, for example, those of the 
Optional Clause, to submit its own disputes to arbitra- 
tion. We regret this reluctance. But it would be 
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patently absurd to find here the root cause of disarma- 
ment failure. Surely Professor Murray would not sug- 
gest that the main reason for large armaments in France 
or any other country is a lively fear of attack from 
Great Britain. No, his point seems to be that, Locarno 
notwithstanding, we have not done our duty in the 
matter of binding military guarantees; and that this 
is why disarmament negotiations have come to nothing. 

Of all possible complaints against the policy of our 
present Government, none seems to us so unfair and so 
unreasonableas this. It is all very well fora small State 
to assume readily obligations like those of the Protocol; 
they represent to it an expression of goodwill rather 
than a serious responsibility. But a country like Great 
Britain cannot afford to give warlike undertakings 
lightly ; they would give no feeling of ‘* security *’ to 
anyone if they were given lightly. In the Pact of 
Locarno, Great Britain has given very considerable 
undertakings, involving a very heavy responsibility, in 
the interests of the preservation of Continental peace. 
It is not fair to treat this as a trifle and to complain 
that we have made no contribution to the problem of 
** security.”” Such complaints are already far too 
common on the Continent. The Government has gone 
as far in this matter, in our judgment, as any British 
Government can go, at this stage, consistently with its 
primary duty to the British people. 

It is true, we think, that Security, Arbitration, and 
Disarmament are, fundamentally, linked together. It 
is quite untrue, we hold, that Security is the head under 
which we are chiefly behind at the moment, and on 
which, therefore, we should now concentrate our efforts. 
And we would suggest to Professor Murray and others 
who propagate this view that they are in danger of 
encouraging the very state of mind which is the real 
enemy to ali progress with Disarmament. We mean 
the state of mind which says: ‘** We should gladly re- 
duce our armaments if we could do so with perfect 
security. But you cannot expect us to run any risks, 
however hypothetical and remote. You cannot expect 
us to disarm, until you have made us absolutely secure. 
We do not feel absolutely secure at present. It is true 
that we can point to no present menace, no existing 
possibility of attack against which our present arma- 
ments, or much smaller armaments, would not suffice. 
But this or that might happen in the future. 
have guarantees.”’ 

We suggest to Professor Murray that there is no 
satisfying this state of mind. Attempt to meet it by 
offering a guarantee against this contingency; and it 
immediately discovers another which is not provided 
for. Or, it begins to question the reality of the guaran- 
tees which have been given, and requires that they should 
be made more binding and precise. And its scepticism 
will be, in a sense, well-founded. Perfect, absolute 
security is not a thing attainable in this world—least of 
all by military guarantees which go beyond what the 
guarantor is really prepared to execute. If Security, 
Arbitration, and Disarmament are interlinked, there 
must be a reasonable balance between the progress 
which we make under the three heads. Much has been 


We must 


done to meet the demand for Security—the general 
obligations of the Covenant and the express under- 
It is time now that we got ahead 


takings of Locarno. 
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directly with Disarmament. That is where we have 
made no progress. That is where we are behind. 

And that is where the policy of the British Govern- 
ment is open to really serious criticism, and where 
public opinion needs to be aroused. What, after all, 
are the facts? The latest and most disconcerting fact 
is the failure of the Three-Power Conference. The 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan have failed to 
agree on the limitation of their cruiser programmes. 
Lord Cecil, in his letter of resignation, has complained 
of the instructions which he received, and has stated 
his belief that ‘* an agreement might have been reached 
which would have sacrificed no British interest.’’ To 
this very serious charge Mr. Churchill replied as follows 
in a speech last Saturday in Scotland :— 

‘‘ It was his sincere belief, with a very full knowledge 
of all the circumstances, that if every suggestion which 
Lord Cecil made had been put forward at Geneva on the 
authority of the British Government, nevertheless, no 
agreement would have been reached. In fact, no basis 
of agreement existed for the Conference at Geneva to 
meet upon. The United States could not be expected to 
consent to embody in a treaty anything short of numerical 
parity, and we could not consent to embody in a treaty 
any form of parity that did not take into consideration 
the special conditions of these overcrowded islands.” 
This, by the way, is the second time that Mr. 

Churchill has declared that we could never consent to 
mathematical parity, although the world was given to 
understand during the negotiations that we were ready 
to concede that principle. 

Now we are far away here from the issue of 
Security or guarantees. The trouble with Mr. Churchill 
is not that he is afraid of our being attacked by the 
United States. He has urged that we should not let 
ourselves be perturbed, or attempt to compete, if the 
United States should launch a big cruiser programme. 
The trouble with Mr. Churchill is apparently a doctrinal 
prejudice against accepting as a formula in a Treaty 
what he is ready to acquiesce in as a fact; and no 
Protocols could affect this state of mind. Yet it is not 
a satisfactory state of mind, or one likely to promote 
the cause of Disarmament. Is it really true, as Pro- 
fessor Murray implies, that the British Government has 
tried in real earnest to ‘* get disarmament,”’ and has 
been frustrated merely by its reluctance to offer 
guarantees? Is it not rather true that neither the 
Government nor public opinion have really grasped the 
supreme importance of Disarmament, and that neither 
are, therefore, ready enough to sacrifice points of sen- 
timentality and prestige. The same thing, let there be 
no mistake about it, is true of Continental countries. 

We say, therefore, let us concentrate just now on 
Disarmament, by itself. Assuredly, it is an issue on 
which public opinion needs to be aroused. Mr. Glad- 
stone resigned in 1894 because he considered as 
** mad ”’ an increase in the Naval Estimates which 
brought our total expenditure on defence up to £35} 
millions. In 19138, the figure had risen to £77 millions. 
It is now £115 millions. In other words, allowing for 
the fall in the value of money, we are spending on 
armaments to-day, in a time of comparative security, 
and with the German fleet at the bottom of the sea, 
about as much as we spent just before the war, at the 
height of the shipbuilding competition with Germany 
and in an atmosphere of rea! alarm. We are spending, 
in real values, more than twice what Mr. Gladstone 
considered mad ; and Mr. Churchill describes this expen- 
diture as ‘* modest.’’ Does public opinion really 
appreciate these facts? 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


(From a CORRESPONDENT.) 


S Mr. Calvin Coolidge returns to Washington, after 

the most singular summer vacation ever enjoyed, or 

endured, by a President of the United States, he must 
find his bearings in a very troubled sea. The disturbance 
is chiefly of his own making. It was at the beginning of 
August that he issued his laconic declaration, ** I do not 
choose to run for President in 1928.’ The immediate result 
was a storm of excitement and something like consternation 
in the rank-and-file of the Republican Party. The party 
managers and all sophisticated politicians have been aware 
from the beginning that there was an even chance of Mr. 
Coolidge’s not again being a candidate for the Presidency. 
But the exceedingly powerful Coolidge Press, comprising 
the larger part of the country’s newspapers, had assidu- 
ously nursed the popular belief that the President would 
be able to renominate himself, and great numbers of 
American citizens were coming to believe that Mr. Coolidge 
would in all probability be elected. The announcement of 
August 2nd, therefore, could not but be of sensational 
interest, and, as one of the best of the Washington corre- 
spondents said, it has made certain a lively campaign lasting 
all through the fifteen-months interval, ending with the 
election of November next year. Therein lies one of the 
most conspicuous disadvantages of the American 
machinery of election. It creaks and groans during at least 
one-third of every presidential term. 

Notwithstanding the strong sentiment in the country 
against the holding of the presidential office for more than 
two terms, Mr. Coolidge was undoubtedly thinking seriously 
a short time ago of challenging the national feeling. Many 
Republican journals, it is true, took care to emphasize the 
well-known fact that he has always been a perfectly regular 
Republican, a man of routine, wedded to the tradition of 
the Constitution, and averse from all forms of political 
adventure. They implied, if they did not directly draw. 
the inference that Mr. Coolidge could be depended upon 
not to oppose the established practice, and all the more 
because to do so would be to put an effective weapon into 
the hands of the opposing party. But these indirect tactics 
were not an effectual answer to the evidence of circum- 
stances on the other side. Mr. Coolidge left Washington 
at midsummer for his vacation camp among the hills of 
South Dakota amid surroundings which seemed to be ex- 
plicable upon one theory only : that his backers had deter- 
mined upon running him for the Republican nomination in 
1928, if the thing could be done. The most elaborate 
organization of advertisement was built up around the 
President on holiday. A battalion of reporters, Press 
photographers, and kinema men was formed. Mr. Coolidge 
was hemmed in by them. He was obliged to fall in all 
day and every day, playing up, with his unalterable 
solemnity, to a marvellous drama of publicity. He was 
to be a farmer among farmers, a fisherman, and even a 
cowboy, rigged out with all those properties which the 
** movies ”’ preserve for us of a rapidly disappearing mode 
of life. It is a curious fact that all this should have been 
devised on behalf of Mr. Coolidge, a quiet, urban politician 
who does not even play the inexpert golf that has come 
to be considered appropriate for men in high public office. 
Even Roosevelt, who delighted in the West and had a 
genius for advertisement, was never set in the centre of so 
extravagant a stage. To Mr. Coolidge himself, of course, 
it was an abomination, and there can be no doubt that 
before the farce had gone beyond the first act he had 
begun to realize that the publicity men were heavily injur- 
ing his reputation and doing a grave disservice to his 
office. The fact, however, remains that the President’s 
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summer in the West was a wholly political manceuvre. Mr. 
Coolidge belongs to the Eastern States. He was unknown 
even in the Middle West when he went to the White 
House, and he had been President for nearly four years 
before deciding to become personally acquainted with the 
further West. The explanation could hardly be in doubt. 
The Coolidge Administration has antagonized the Western 
farmers. It was advisable in this critical year to take steps 
towards winning them over; and at the same time, it 
appeared, there would be an opportunity of finding out 
how strong the Western feeling might be against a third 
Presidential term. 

Although, as it is generally agreed, the President in 
office can almost make certain of his own renomination, 
it would never do for him to declare himself a candidate. 
Any such move as that would provoke dissension in the 
party and lead to the whipping-up of the old-fashioned 
scare of a dynasty, which Washington and his successors 
put to sleep by refusing to serve for more than eight years. 
So thoroughly understood is this that, when the President’s 
holiday plans were being organized, the confident forecast 
was made by the more independent journalists in Washing- 
ton that in due time there would come an announcement 
that Mr. Coolidge was standing aside, and would only 
consent to consider renomination if his party were to 
‘* draft ’? him on the plea that the country could not do 
without his services. This may have been the meaning 
which Mr. Coolidge intended his declaration to bear. [If 
so, it was unfortunately phrased. 

The national and the party situation has been greatly 
changed since the beginning of the year when Mr. Coolidge 
seemed to be master of the field. There has been a notice- 
able, though indefinite, change in the President’s personal 
position. He has enjoyed for four years an immunity from 
public attack in his own party, an experience going beyond 
that of any predecessor. Usually he has been opposed by 
Congress, but hitherto without suffering in public esteem 
thereby. The fact, however, that Mr. Coolidge is by no 
means what Woodrow Wilson called a legislative leader is 
telling against him. Never popular with the Republi- 
can politicians, he has now to reckon with their active 
hostility. They accuse him of steadily playing his own 
hand, they resent his treatment of the Republican Old 
Guard, and they are candid in their expressions of discom- 
fort in the chill atmosphere of the White House. As 
regards the Press and the general public, there can be 
no doubt that the summer vacation publicity was a blunder. 
It went a long way towards destroying the legend of the 
quiet, unobtrusive, old-time American citizen which was 
Mr. Coolidge’s greatest asset. The core of the matter 
would seem to be that, although the much-debated 
announcement may have been in intention nothing more 
than the political kite which Washington opinion had led 
the country to accept, its effect will prove to be decisive 
for Mr. Coolidge. The President of the United States is 
in a dominating position so long as he is in the field for 
renomination. His power and importance are greatly 
diminished when it is known that he does not ‘* choose ” 
to run. There are too many rivals and too many hostile 
groups in his own party for his own choice to be the 
important consideration. 

There is now an interval of nine months before the 
candidates are nominated, and we may expect to see an 
early outbreak of campaign activity. At least a dozen 
Republican aspirants will have their organizations going 
before the end of the year. There are certain Presidential 
possibilities, so called, already being canvassed in the Press, 
some of which are plainly not possibilities at all. The most 
conpicuous of these is Senator Borah, He is an able, 
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vigorous, free lance; but no party will ever follow him. 
For some time before the recent turn of affairs the most 
serious rival to Mr. Coolidge in the Republican Party was 
undoubtedly ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, who is 
acceptable to the Western farmers and has a considerable 
following in the Middle West. But Mr. Lowden is nearing 
seventy; public opinion is against an elderly President, 
and there is the probability that, as their candidate will 
be opposed by a Democrat of striking personal gifts, the 
Republicans will not be tempted to select a routine poli- 
tician. Mr. Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and husband of Roosevelt’s daughter, and 
Vice-President Dawes have perhaps the best positions in 
the second rank of Republican aspirants, and either may 
be improved before next June. There remain two eminent 
Americans whose names are prominent wherever the 
chances of 1928 are debated. The first is Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, formerly Secretary of State, obviously the most 
eligible Republican in the field. He has great powers, wide 
experience, and an unsurpassed standing in the country. 
He was defeated by Wilson in 1916 on the narrowest margin, 
and that is not against him. Mr. Hughes, however, says 
he is too old. At sixty-three he would, in England, be 
of about the right age. The second of the eminences is 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, who has been Secretary of Commerce 
in the Cabinet since 1921. An effort was made to put him 
into the electoral field in 1920. It was strikingly unsuc- 
cessful. His following is very large, but it is scattered and 
non-political : Mr. Hoover, among the politicians, is any- 
thing but happy. His position to-day, however, is alto- 
gether different from what it was seven years ago. His 
work in the Cabinet, largely devoted to the scientific 
elimination of waste in industry, has earned for him a 
special standing in the business world. His record as 
director of relief in the regions devastated by the vast 
Mississippi floods of last spring has given his name a unique 
renown in the Southern States, where hitherto the people 
have cared nothing for any Republican statesman. If Mr. 
Hoover could obtain the party nomination, his election to 
the Presidency would be much more than a probability. 

In this article, it will be noted, the prospects of the 
approaching campaign have been considered only in rela- 
tion to the party in power. The reason for that is suffi- 
ciently simple. Since the downfall of Woodrow Wilson the 
Democratic Party has lain in ruins. As an Opposition in 
Congress it has almost ceased to function. It failed sur- 
prisingly to take advantage of the departmental scandals 
which wrecked the Harding Administration, and against 
the Coolidge policy it has done nothing of consequence. 
Nevertheless, there are very few things connected with the 
coming Presidential contest more certain than this, that 
the Democrats will be able to make an effective campaign. 
In America it is being confidently predicted that they will 
choose as their champion Governor Smith of New York. 
If that is so, the election of 1928 will be a genuine contest, 
fought upon actual issues, and full of picturesqueness. 
** Al”? Smith is the most vivid and salty politician that 
America has produced in our time. He is quite startingly 
of the people, in outlook, temper, and speech. He com- 
bines two characteristics hardly ever seen together in 
American politics—a romantic personality and a realistic 
interest in the craft of good government. And, since he is 
a Catholic, his candidature would be taken as a formidable 
challenge to that great mystical entity—‘*‘ White, Nordic, 
and Protestant America ’—in whose name so many singular 
things are said and done. All Americans agree that ** Al ”’ 
Smith would make a great fight for the Presidency; but 


large numbers of them add with assurance that he could 
not win it. 
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“WE ACCUSE...?” 


ACCO and Vanzetti are dead; the crowds protesting 

against their execution have been dispersed. Public 

opinion has condemned American notions of equity, 
and a Labour cartoonist has drawn a brilliant memorial 
panel of ** The Death of Justice.’? Shocked by a spectacle 
of human suffering, personified in the tragedy of two men, 
from London, Paris, Vienna, and Cape Town we cried 
out against the inhumanity of Law, hardly pausing to 
inquire whether the cruelty lay less with a judge whose 
sentence was, after all, supported by the verdict of five 
tribunals, than with a cumbrous legal procedure capable 
of indefinite procrastination by appeal. 

Justice is the cry. That is what, for the moment, we 
think that we desire, seeing with the eyes of James Stuart 
who declared, ‘* of all things in this world there is nothing 
which is so desirable as justice,’’ ignorant, perhaps, that 
he continued, ** it is more difficult to act justly than to 
act mercifully or benevolently *’; and in our generous per- 
turbation we forget to beware lest our enthusiasm for 
justice across the Atlantic should blind us to her claims 
in other areas. The first attribute of justice is a sense of 
proportion. But this demands knowledge, detachment, 
alertness, and serenity of mind, qualities far less exhilarat- 
ing than noble fury and the glowing pleasures of denuncia- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, our action was significant. We felt our- 
selves called upon to interfere in what is commonly con- 
sidered the domestic affair of a powerful and civilized 
nation. This is very different from our perpetual sense of 
responsibility which leads us to interfere in less powerful 
and partially civilized countries. Even the Dreyfus case 
hardly set such a precedent as this. Presumably we may 
do the same thing again. This possibility for us as citizens 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations deserves attention. 

A little matter is just arising in South Africa, upon 
which the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN recently contained a 
brief note. It concerned the results of a new ‘* Act to 
provide for the better control and management of Native 
Affairs,’ passed on July 5th, and coming into force on 
September Ist. 

Our relation to South Africa is delicate. Liberal 
opinion is unluckily in a particular quandary. We are 
rather proud of Campbell-Bannerman’s policy; we believe 
that subsequent events justified the granting of self-govern- 
ment and racial equality to Dutch and English after the 
Boer War. We hope that this unhappy Flag dispute will 
not remove the satisfactory effect of General Hertzog’s visit 
to the Imperial Conference. We oppose imperial interfer- 
ence in South African affairs, and sympathize with the 
Dutch farmers who resent it, though we realize that for 
some time past British policy has left this dominion to 
manage her own internal affairs unhindered. So far, so 
good. It is with growing discomfort that we learn of men 
who in the native quarters of Johannesberg, in the districts 
round Grey Street, Durban, in Kimberley compounds and 
on Free State farms, suggest that by being just to the 
Dutch, we were unjust to them. These men represent the 
majority of the South African population, the five million 
natives and 500,000 coloured men; and their continual 
question to visitors from Great Britain is whether the 
nation which introduced them to new notions of life has 
abandoned all subsequent responsibility towards them. 

The inquiry comes with special force just now, in the 
situation resulting from the new Act. The Bill was first 
introduced, according to the statement of the Union 
Government, as a consolidating measure to facilitate native 
administration. In its first form it aroused the suspicion 
of the South African Labour Party, now in office under the 
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Pact, lest its severe sedition clauses should affect any trade 
union activities, whether of natives or of Europeans. 
These clauses have been altered, but the Act as finally 
passed established something which amounts almost to 
martial law among the natives. Clause 29 runs: ‘** Any 
person who utters any words or does any act or thing 
whatever with intent to promote any feeling of hostility 
between natives and Europeans shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable on conviction to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding one year or to a fine of £100 or both.’’ It con- 
tinues by giving magistrates authority to search premises 
which may contain evidence of such acts, and the Govern- 
ment authority to expel offenders from the area where the 
offence was committed, or where their activities might 
prove dangerous. 

In explaining the Act to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, which wrote for further elucidation, the 
Native Affairs department stated that in dealing with semi- 
barbarous people one had to take exceptional measures. 
Nobody questions that the crime of stirring up ill feeling 
between black and white in a country like South Africa is a 
grave one, which might be attended by horrible conse- 
quences, and which deserves severe punishment. 

But the Act is double-edged. In South Africa few 
people deny that it was definitely framed against the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union, a large native 
trade union, which during the last eight years has grown 
with remarkable rapidity, and to-day numbers something 
approaching 100,000 members. These natives are for the 
most part industrialized and detribalized. Giving evidence 
before the Economic and Wages Commission their secretary 
estimated tuat 75 per cent. had abandoned the traditiona! 
life of the Bantu for that instituted by the white man. 
Their old ways are closed to them; they can never return 
to the patriarchal simplicity of the Kraal. Labouring on 
white men’s farms or on the mines, they must learn from 
the European methods of improving their conditions of life. 
They have learned the lesson of trade union organization. 
Their national secretary is at present in Europe, studying 
trade union technique. 

Now from its foundation the I.C.U. has set its face 
against arousing enthusiasm between black and white. It 
has not always been wise. It has not always controlled the 
speeches of its officials in times of exasperation. What 
union in any country ever has? But in its constitution 
stands the following clause : ** This organization does not 
foster or encourage antagonism towards other established 
bodies, political or otherwise, of African peoples or of 
organized European labour.”? It includes European mem- 
bers; it has constantly sought the co-operation of white 
men. When some of its Communist officials attempted to 
inaugurate a policy of direct action, all Communists were 
expelled. 

In spite of this, the I.C.U. and its organizers are 
imperilled by the Act. In a country where prejudice is 
high, it is almost impossible to avoid offence. Moreover, 
the Act has already had practical effects. The farmers of 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, acting 
through their local Associations, have in many districts 
posted notices that natives belonging to a trade union must 
be dismissed. This means ejectment from the land where 
they are working. In some places the policy has been put 
into operation. Its general extension is to be discussed 
at the Agricultural Congress in Bloemfontein in September. 
According to the Bloemfontein Frrenp of July 27th, 1927, 
one farmer observed naively that ‘* he had a large number 
of natives on his farm, and most of them were indebted to 
him for advances obtained from time to time so that they 
have to remain with him for some months at wages already 
received ’? (a frequent method for securing semi-serfdom). 
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A few weeks ago he found it “ difficult to get on with his 
natives,”’ but he read the declaration to them, and now 
** there was a decided change for the better.”’ 

There would be. Ejected natives have nowhere to 
go. Their union has been endeavouring to buy lands with 
funds raised by subscription, but under the Land Act of 
1913 private Europeans may not sell land to natives, and 
at the present time, the Government, which holds the 
Crown lands, will not. There appears to be no remedy. 

Faced by this crisis, the 1.C.U. called a national council 
at King Williams Town, and has decided to give every help 
possible to ejected natives. But it can do little more. Any 
agitation could be interpreted as an offence under the new 
Act. 

Apparently no apprehension of conviction is felt by 
the farmers. They do not feel that they are ‘* promoting 
any feeling of hostility between natives and Europeans.”’ 
What, exactly, we wonder, are they doing? And will the 
magistrates prosecute? If so, whom? 

WINIFRED HOLtpy. 


| Kappa is away on holiday this month, and * Life and 
Politics ’’ will not, accordingly, appear.—Ep., NaTION. | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


Sir,—Very well: let us not mention the word Protocol. 
It makes some people nervous. But, since either another 
great war or a mere continuance of competitive armaments 
will without doubt ruin the British Empire, whatever it may 
do to European civilization as a whole, let us consider how 
we can prevent either. 

All parties want Disarmament, so let us begin with that. 
The Government has tried to get disarmament without offer- 
ing any guarantee against war, and has failed. The next 
step is to consider guarantees. 

It is obviously silly for nations to disarm if they still 
wish to exercise the ‘‘ right of war.”’ If they want war they 
should arm. If they want to disarm they must ‘ outlaw 
war.” This can be done either by imposing, in the last 
resort, compulsory arbitration, or, as in the Treaty of 
Locarno, by a mere prohibition of war, whether the dispute 
is settled or not. 

Disarmament, then, implies Arbitration. But, further, 
it is obviously silly for a nation to disarm if it is likely to 
be attacked. There must be some guarantee that any such 
attack will be prevented or, at the worst, quickly defeated. 
The sort of guarantee needed is fairly obvious. The 
aggressor (i.e., a nation which makes war in violation of 
its covenants) must, in the words of the Covenant, ‘* be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all members 
of the League,’ and the whole League must defend the 
victim. 

So far, I trust, we are in general agreement. The diffi- 
culties are difficulties of practical application. There is a 
general obligation on the League as a whole, the question is 
how to carry it out. 

The obvious solution is laid down in a document which 
we have agreed not to name: it is— 

1. A general acceptance of responsibility by the whole 

League. 

2. A specific acceptance by particular nations of 

particular duties. 

For example, if a member of the Little Entente is the 
victim of aggression, the whole League is bound to defend 
it, but the fighting will be done, at any rate in the first 
instance, by the other members of the Little Entente. If 
France attacks Germany, or Germany France, Great Britain 
has undertaken to fight, but the League still remains under 
its general obligation. 

But, of course, this does not meet all the difficulties. 
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Special treaties cannot solve the whole problem. For one 
thing, it is impossible to take into account all possible 
eventualities ; for another, it is sometimes positively dan- 
gerous to select and make special provision for ‘ likely 
cases.’’ It might make them more likely. 

Then, lastly, two powerful nations are still outside the 
League and, to all appearance, determined to keep alive the 
‘right of war’’: the United States and Russia. The 
League might conceivably be confronted by one of those 
insoluble problems best typified by the Armenian massacres. 
In that instance the Turkish Government massacred its 
Armenian subjects ; Great Britain was bound by treaty to 
protect them; but to do so could only produce an incon- 
clusive war and increased massacres of Armenians. In such 
a situation a statesman has to look in every quarter to see 
what weapon or means of influence he can use to do the 
most good, or the least harm, possible. 

The moral is that no absolute rule can be laid down 
beforehand. The only plan I can see is a development of 
Article XI. of the Covenant. As soon as there is a “ threat 
of war” the Council must ‘‘ take whatever action may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard ’’—or to restore— 
‘the peace of the world.”’ It must certainly meet. It must 
summon all nations likely, for geographical or other reasons, 
to be interested. And it must call them with the definite 
intention of defending the victim and coercing the aggressor. 

Above all, it must, as the forbidden document says, act 
‘ loyally and effectively,’’ and so must every one of its great 
members. Otherwise the world returns to its old state of 
international anarchy and all your economic and social 
reforms become so much waste paper.—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT MURRAY. 
[We refer to this letter in a leading article.-—Epb., NATION. ] 


S1r,—You say that the essence of the Protocol, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, was that it would have bound 
us *‘ to go to war with any other State which refuses arbitra- 
tion or violates an arbitral award.’’ And you add that you 
‘** do not think we ought to accept such obligations.”’ 

May I observe that this was not the point of the Protocol. 
In the first place, that State was to be presumed to be an 
aggressor, and was to be liable to the League’s sanction, 
which refused pacific settlement and resorted to war. The 
addition is of vital importance to the sense (as was shown 
by Mr. Ponsonby’s book, where these words were omitted). 
And, secondly, our obligation to co-operate ‘‘ loyally and 
effectively *’ in the sanction was expressly limited to what we 
could do within the limits imposed by our armament and 
our geographical position. 

You imply that we should throw over the principle of 
‘* pooled security,’’ relying still, and leaving others to rely, 
on competitive arms and alliances. But if we are all to wash 
our hands of responsibility for the peace that we call 
‘“common,’’ general disarmament will remain politically 
impracticable, and all-in arbitration treaties will not come 
to be regarded, except in specially favourable cases, as an 
adequate assurance against the passions that make “ aggres- 
sion ’’ possible even in a world largely disarmed. 

Is it not better, instead of shirking our responsibility as 
members of the community of nations, to define more clearly 
what we can properly undertake? You say that the tremen- 
dous obligations of Locarno “‘ represent the utmost limits to 
which we shall go, at this stage of the world’s history, in 
the direction of binding military guarantees.’’ Very well. 
Then let us make that plain. Let us say, if you will, that our 
armaments and position do not allow us to guarantee any 
military aid to, say, Poland. That is in no way incompatible 
with the principles of the Protocol. 

If we abandon the principle of pooled security, we are 
left with only the choice between non-security (the doctrine 
of absolute non-resistance), which is politically impractic- 
able, and competitive security (the doctrine of militarism and 
the right of private war), which is the sure way to 
Armageddon.—Yours, &c., 

W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

September 3rd, 1927. 
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LORD CECIL’S RESIGNATION 


Sir,—Lord Cecil’s courageous resignation is a call not 
only to his party, but to the whole country to demand 
a more forward Peace Policy. Everywhere there are signs 
of a slipping back to the old attitude of ‘‘ accepting war’ as 
part of the scheme of things. If this attitude is to be 
changed, no time should be lost in setting in operation a 
campaign of such dimensions that it cannot be ignored—a 
campaign such as that which repealed slavery. 

In this crisis in the world’s history when the struggle 
for disarmament is on the point of succeeding or failing, is it 
too much to ask that mass meetings be organized in the large 
towns at which on the same platform Lord Cecil, Lord Grey, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would 
appear and speak, showing by such action the urgency of the 
danger? 

Now is the time to strike, and strike hard ; we cannot 
afford to let the initiative pass into the hands of the enemy 
via the old diplomacy, the Press and the cinema.—Yours, &c., 

Davip A. Pear. 

Merton, Ditchling, Sussex. 

August 31st, 1927. 


THE PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURE 


Sir,—You put forward the suggestion that the State 
might come to the help of agriculture by ‘setting up in 
every county or other appropriate area authorities backed by 
the public credit whose function it should be to purchase the 
farmers’ produce and market it to the best advantage.’’ You 
ask, ‘‘Is it fantastic?’ A direct reply might not be 
courteous, but the public authority which has to dispose, 
without loss, of agricultural produce, bought at prices satis- 
factory to the farmer, has an unenviable, if not an impos- 
sible task. You allow it should not be undertaken without 
** impelling cause,’ but you think the present plight of agri- 
culture constitutes an impelling cause. Does it? During 
the last year or two the public ears have been deafened by 
the clamorous complaints of farmers’ organizations, of Pro- 
tectionist politicians, and of stunt journalists ; complaints 
compact merely of assertions and prophecies of disaster 
(your quotation from the agricultural correspondent of the 
TIMES is only the assertion of a probability), but if the agri- 
cultural industry is in the condition which it is alleged to be 
what should we expect to find?— 

(1) Unemployment ; 

(2) Vacant farms ; 

(3) Widespread remissions or reductions of rent ; 

{4) A large increase in the number of petitions in 

bankruptcy. 

All of these evidences of agricultural distress were 
present in the disastrous years between 1880 and 1896—but 
are they present to-day? I have not seen them produced. 
Of late years admittedly much land has gone down from 
arable to grass, but this is not necessarily an uneconomic 
process. All that has happened is that the two million acres 
which were ploughed up during the war under the pressure 
of the agricultural committees and the inducement of wheat 
at 95s. a quarter, have gone back to pasture. Although the 
total of agricultural land is now considerably reduced since 
1914 owing to the urbanization of large areas, the propor- 
tion of arable land to the total of agricultural land has only 
been reduced since 1914 from 40.6 to 40.3. Admittedly, the 
prices of produce since the break in 1921 have been too low 
to allow of agriculture’s being prosperous. Of this year’s 
hay crop, probably 25 per cent. is worthless. To the cereal 
crops little damage has been done, and the rains of this 
season have done little harm to the stock raiser and the 
gerazier, and none to the producer of milk and the grower of 
beet. 4 

The plight of agriculture may fairly be described 
as serious, but no real evidence of disaster such as you 
postulate has been produced. Still less has it been proved.— 
Yours, &c., 

A FARMER. 

August 30th, 1927. 


[We expressly said that the events of the next few years 
would supply the answer as to the urgency of the problem. 
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But we do not find it encouraging that our correspondent 
should make so light, in the face of so many striking object- 
lessons overseas, of the potentialities of organized marketing. 
—Ep., NATION. ] 


THE AMERICAN “TRAGEDY” 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s article in your August 13th 
issue, entitled ‘‘ An American Tragedy,’ gives an entirely 
incorrect idea of the main facts in the case. It contains also 
some glaring inaccuracies, such as, for instance, that Judge 
Thayer directed the jury to the verdict of guilty, and that 
one of the accused ‘‘ was being charged with complicity in 
another crime.” 

The first of these inaccuracies can only be called a 
deliberate misstatement. At no time has anyone charged 
Judge Thayer with unfairness in his charge to the jury, even 
the most rabid of the defence committee have had to acknow- 
ledge its fairness, even as every court or individual judge 
who passed on the case has stated. 

The second inaccuracy is one of those half-truths, stated 
in a form to deceive. Not only was one of the accused 
charged with complicity in another crime, he had actually 
been tried for that complicity and had been found guilty. 
In order not to influence the jury in the murder case against 
him, it was stipulated that no reference to this conviction 
should be made, although it involved highway robbery with 
arms. In his charge to the jury Judge Thayer especially 
directed the jury to consider only the facts of the murder, 
as they saw it, and not to allow the nationality, political 
opinions, or the like of these accused to influence them. His 
very words were these: ** They are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as if their ancestors came over in the ‘ May- 
flower,’’’ and that origin means something to the Massa- 
chusetts man. 

The law has now taken its course, and the whole ques- 
tion is purely academic. It is, however, a shock to find 
even high-class British journals so eager to join the 
hysterical, unthinking, and unknowing crowd. When all 
is said and done, twelve men found them guilty and ten of 
them still alive declare they believe them guilty to this day. 
In no country does the verdict of a jury in a murder case 
carry more conviction to the public mind of its justice than 
in England. It is odd, therefore, to find the British public 
so critical in this instance. As a matter of fact, European 
opinion and its outburst, other than the Communist section, 
is only venting Europe’s dislike of America. How much 
America is itself responsible for that dislike is another story. 

Can anything be more ludicrous than the rodomontade 
of Signor Mussolini’s brother, who comparing poor demented 
Miss Gibson with Sacco and Vanzetti draws a beautiful 
picture of Italian justice as compared to American brand? 
A murder brutal in the extreme, pouring bullets into the 
prostrate bodies of two men, working men, for the sole pur- 
pose of robbery, compared to the harmless shot of a woman 
demented from childhood. Mussolini just about sums up, 
unwittingly, what Europe’s opinion in this matter is worth. 

One of the last utterances of Governor Fuller in the case 
was this: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I should be sorry to see any of you 
leave this room believing in the innocence of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. I can answer any question you may ask and con- 
vince you that they are guilty.” That from a man of the 
Fuller type means a lot. To say that after seven years they 
ought not to be executed seems rather illogical. If a murderer 
runs away and eludes capture for seven years, should he be 
treated gently? He has led a life of terror surely. What is 
the difference between running away on your own legs from 
just retribution and running away from it on eight thousand 
pound fees paid a lawyer, as in this case.—Yours, &c., 

August 25th, 1927. M. R. 


TRADE AND THE NOTE ISSUE 


Sir,—For the last seven vears I have consistently called 
attention to the injury done to industry by the return to the 
‘Complete and effective Gold Standard’ so strongly 
insisted on by the Cunliffe Committee. 

At long last it would appear that people are beginning 
to realize that our Monetary Policy is the root cause of the 
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present 


parious position of our great industries. The 
STATIST, in a recent leading article, says as follows :— 

fhe outlook for industry over the next few years 

appears be dominated by the monetary situation. The 


restoration Of the Gold Standard, it must be confessed, has 
been a restrictive influence on the trade of Great Britain... . 
it remains, however, that the return to gold in May, 1925, 
has been the fons et origo of much of the industrial depres- 
sion since then, and if there is to be any further deflation 
of gold prices it will have to be considered whether the 
advantages of the Gold Standard—very considerable though 
they may be—have not been purchased too dearly.” 

The significance of such an article in a paper like the 
Statist cannot be overrated, and it would appear that our 
financial authorities are beginning to realize what a few of 
us have seen all along, namely, that the root cause of our 
terrible industrial depression lies in the monetary policy 
adopted by successive Governments, based on the Cunliffe 
report. 

The remedy would appear to be simple: Remove the 
restriction on the issue of Currency Notes until such time 
as the number of unemployed is down to, say, 500,000 (which 
may be roughly taken as about normal), and cease worrying 
about the dollar exchange. 

The last paragraph of the article is as follows :— 

‘As regards the more immediate outlook, there are un- 
doubted signs of recovery in a number of our leading indus- 
tries, and the remainder of the year bids fair to be a more 
prosperous period than the first few months 1927."” 

I entirely 


of 
disagree. So long as the restriction of Cur- 
rency Notes continues (how many people, I wonder, realize 
that the fiduciary limit for the issue of Currency Notes is 
almost two millions less than it was in 1926) any improve- 
ment in any one industry can only come about by a falling 
off in others. 

The Treasury Minute which governs the issue of Cur- 
rency Notes has laid down that the maximum issue of these 
Notes in any one year must be the maximum of the next. 
Now, owing to the greatly increased unemployment which 
was brought about last vear by the Gentral Strike and the 
Coal Strike, the number of Currency Notes required, mainly 
for wages, was nearly two millions less than in the previous 
vear, and that being the case the maximum fiduciary issue 
of this vear is likewise just on two millions less. Now we 
have a million unemployed. If trade is to be better, the 
unemployment must diminish. If 500,000 of the present 
unemploved obtain work at an average wage of, say, £3 a 
week, 1,500,000 more Currency Notes will be required. Last 
vear the maximum fiduciary issue was 247,902,500, and this 
vear the fiduciary limit has been reduced to 246,110,000. If 
trade is to get better we shall require more Currency Notes. 
Instead of having 1,500,000 Currency Notes more, we shall 
have close on two milions less, and so long as that position 
remains it is impossible for trade to improve generally.— 
Yours, &c., T. B. JOHNSTON. 

Fishponds, Bristol. 

August 25th, 1927. 


“MOTHER INDIA” 
Sir,—I have seen no reviews but my own of ** Mother 
India ’ but it has evidently had a absurdly 
enthusiastic. This is another example of what the last two 
years have repeatedly shown—that facts about India which 
one had thought must have been commonplace often seem 
startling and new to our reviewers, while blunders and mis- 
understandings wholesale can be carried undetected past the 
whole battalion of us. 
But I write now merely in reply to S. S. 


. 


Press 


D.’s criticism 
of what I said about the male-worship of Hinduism. He is 
mistaken in thinking that my opinion depended on Miss 
Mayo’'s evidence. I had many vears’ experience at an Indian 
school and college that between them contained anywhere 
hetween five hundred and a thousand students of all 

from eight to twenty-five \ man does not year after year 
teach in the daytime and remain responsible for hostels at 
night, without learning something about physical conditions, 
and even about the home-life of his students. I pointed out 
that Miss Mavo’s worst details of the horrors possible when 


ages 


children are made mothers were extreme cases, and nearly 
forty vears old. 3ut I have no doubt that equally bad 
instances could be found in 1927: also, not Hinduism only, 
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but every other system and civilization is judged—indeed, 
cannot escape judgment—by the light of the worst that it 
permits. Slavery, child-labour in the West, factory condi- 
tions, Christian fundamentalism, and a host of other things 
have been condemned, not by what they are when operated 
by people of unusual kindliness and sensibility, but by what 
they sanction and make possible when in the hands of those 
who are brutal and stupid. We no longer think it safe to 
leave unchecked power over a human being to any other 
human being, whether king or priest or parent or husband. 

Further, I think that the Hindu doctrine of woman’s 
relation to man is, even at its noblest, a matter that needs 
drastic handling. I am a Christian ; but, since I refuse to 
accept even St. Paul’s opinions of the place that woman 
should hold—although his writings are a large part of our 
most sacred book—I see no reason why I should feel respect 
for the refusal of most Hindus to use their brains about 
what their own most reverenced books and tradition say 
about man and woman. Another generation will soon have 
gone by ; and, if we want to make things happier in this 
matter of England and India and their relations to each 
other—and every word that clears the intellect lessens 
human misery—then we cannot afford to trouble as to 
whether we are regarded as pro-Indian or pro-British. It is 
an almost hopeless job trying to make the outside world 
respect India ; but it will become easy if Indians will only 
at their doctrine—of which they are proud— 
of woman’s relation to man, with eyes as clear as those 
which we have when we look at the Old Testament.— 
Yours, &c., EDWARD THOMPSON. 

Aleih, Syria. 

August 20th, 1927. 


look so 


THE POETRY OF LONGFELLOW 


Sir,—I read with much interest the article on Longfellow 
in last week’s NATION. It seems to me perfectly clear that 
Mr. Leonard Woolf, in attempting to correct the excessive 
estimate of the poet’s genius, has fallen into the opposite 
error of unduly belittling him. To say, as your reviewer 
does, *‘ that Longfellow was no poet at all, that he had less 
poetry in him than Felicia Hemans or Martin Tupper,” is as 
much an exaggeration in one direction as to hold that ‘* he 
stood with Shelley and Keats and Wordsworth, with Tenny- 
son and Browning,”’ is in the other. Mr. Woolf also says, 
** the most intelligent and the most critical rejected him at 


once, for instance, Poe and Margaret Fuller among his 
fellow-countrymen.’’ This cannot be accepted without 


serious qualification. That Poe attacked Longfellow is true, 
but it must not be forgotten that in his Essay on ** The Poetic 


Principle,’ he quoted the poem ‘‘ The day is done,’’ and 
wrote with enthusiasm of the beauty of the lines. This 


hardly looks like ‘t rejecting him at once.’’ Another intelli- 
gent and distinguished critic who did not reject Longfellow 
at all was Russell Lowell, and his lines in ‘‘ A Fable for 
Critics’? show a strong and deep admiration for the poet. 
He says ‘that had Theocritus written in English, he would 
scarce change a line of Evangeline.’’ I fancy Mr. Woolf’s 
article is part of a general reaction against what our fathers 
and mothers read and admired. It extends to Tennyson, 
Browning, and Dickens. It is a danger from which most 
writers of to-day are safe, they will not suffer the reaction 
for they never enjoyed the reputation.—Yours, &c., 
J. H. McNULTY. 
22, Kenninghall Road, Clapton, E.5. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS 


Srr,—You say in ‘‘ Events of the Week,”’ ‘‘ anything 
may happen at an Irish election under P.R.’’ That is very 
nearly true, but not quite. Under P.R. the elected will 
faithfully reflect the views of the electors, and how these 
are distributed is very uncertain in an Irish election. But 


what certainly cannot happen under P.R. is the return of a 
Government in overwhelming strength by a minority of 
That was what happened at our last General Elec- 
tion, and neither the nation nor the Empire can yet estimate 
their losses from that electoral gamble.—Yours, &c., 
Kineton, Warwick. 
September 5th, 1927. 


electors. 


ERNEST PARKE. 
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SKY-SCRAPERS 


By L. B. 


HE Statue of Liberty was raised on Bedloe Island 

to deliver America’s first! message to those who 

approach her shore. Large and crude, it is a symbol 
of French philosophy misplaced on Anglo-Saxon soil; it 
suited the exuberance and conceit of the American as 
formed by the Revolution. The doctrine it proclaims, 
many have by now come to doubt, whilst for others, the 
newcomers, it has no real meaning; the statue remains 
mute to the stranger. But when in the early morning the 
weary ocean boat glides up the Hudson River, a mirage 
arises before his eyes, incongruous at first, wondrous when 
found to be real. He sees the long-drawn, even line of 
Manhattan Island with the rows of ordinary houses, but 
high above the grey gloom and the mist of the riverside, 
arise gigantic structures, a new world in different dimen- 
sions. The dim houses along the river recede, like an 
uncertain reminiscence, and the eye fastens on to the city 
above the clouds, which in its splendid whiteness reflects 
the morning sun. The sky-scrapers, super-human, seem- 
ingly conscious of their own mystic symbolism, deliver 
America’s message of a colossal reality, of a new life and 
its unbridled force. 

Architecture works direct, like music, and is social in 
character as no other art. Painting and poetry have to 
picture objects and to relate events, even when they aim 
at reproducing moods or emotions. Various forms of 
‘* expressionism *’ represent desperate and fundamentally 
hopeless attempts to conquer for them the unmaterial in- 
dependence of music. There is nothing to be depicted or 
related in architecture; social needs are its incidents; it 
starts by supplying the framework for mass activities, and 
becomes art when in a mute, subconscious way it expresses 
their nature. Small private houses are no proper objects 
for it; the Greeks wisely refrained from attempting it on 
them; in medieval Oxford architecture was applied to 
colleges, not to lodging-houses, But an age, which over 
the individual] well-nigh forgot the community, built’ pillars 
only fit to bear the number of the house, reproduced 
prettiness in endless rows of six-room brick houses, and 
when it tried to impart originality to units in a crowd, 
produced garden suburbs, where houses seem to cut faces 
at each other to escape looking alike. The true architec- 
ture of ordinary houses is along the line of social agglomera- 
tion, in the joint character of the street. Its profile, 
the curve of a crescent, the grouping of avenues, constitute 
a horizontal type of architecture, and express the partial 
symbiosis of a town population co-operating within an 
individualist system. 

The life of communities is recorded in their monu- 
mental structures. The Chinese Wall, built for eminently 
practical purposes, was none the less a spiritual symbol. 
The Pyramids speak of the dominion of the Pharaohs over 
a people, confined by the desert, not joined by a social 
purpose, a mass as primitive in shape as are those blind 
mountain monuments of aimless toil. In the Middle Ages 
men united in Church and State, for prayer and defence, 
and built cathedrals and fortresses; cathedrals too vast 
for their congregations, intended for Him in whose name 
they gathered, originating in a social need, and rising to 
the level of an idea; and fortresses, rocks upon rocks, 
ruthless and defiant, grim as the armour of ancient 
Samurais, meant to strike terror. The distinguishing 
peculiarity of our own age is its gigantic social and 
economic organization of human labour for purposes of 
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everyday life; the sky-scrapers are its architectural 


expression. 

The first sky-scrapers arose in America where economic 
forces and factors exercise a more absolute sway than in 
any other country. Sometimes an attempt is made to 
explain their origin by the peculiar conditions of Man- 
hattan Island, its narrow shape, the high price of building 
ground, its live rock which offers a suitable foundation 
for enormous structures, &c. One might as well explain 
Gothic spires by the narrow compass of medieval towns— 
but high steeples and low chapels so faithfully reproduce 
the contrast between the hierarchical organization of 
traditional, catholic churches, and the inward, individual- 
ized religion of independent congregations, that with us 
the creeds have come to be described in terms of architec- 
ture. Nor is the economy of sky-scrapers incontestably 
proved; or buildings of a different type would not arise 
alongside of them. Nearer the mark is perhaps the attempt 
to explain them by the American passion for ‘* records,” 
the secret satisfaction of the American even at disasters or 
heat waves in his country exceeding anything known else- 
where. Cuvier maintained that every continent has certain 
features which it tends to reproduce in all it bears. 
America’s dominant feature, in land, rivers and waterfalls, 
trees and men, is their colossal size and their comparative 
uniformity ; they are fit materia] for records and statistics. 
The sky-scrapers, in their origin, are no doubt connected 
with the American predilection for high figures; and yet in 
their development they mark a gradual transition from 
aggregation to integration, from masses to mass indivi- 
duality, from sheer numbers to inner unity. 

During the period of rapid expansion, America’s social 
life became amorphous. A human flood spread with in- 
creasing rapidity over an empty continent, unbound and 
uniform; in its socially unstratified, historically un- 
eventful existence, numbers were the one striking, 
dominant factor. ‘‘ The ratio of population is now a 
fundamental subject,’’ wrote, in 1767, Ezra Stiles (subse- 
quently President of Yale University), who, though still 
mildly interested in the sea-serpent and the King of Prussia, 
eagerly compiled statistics, the biography of the masses. 
The earliest sky-scrapers corresponded to the stage in 
America’s development when comparatively primitive 
forms were reproduced on a numerically unprecedented 
scale; they were ordinary houses enormously magnified, 
infinite collections of windows in gigantic frameworks, 
symbols of multiplicity rather than of organization; their 
unity was in juxtaposition, but there was no shape in 
them. Still, a vast growth in numbers almost invariably 
ends by producing a difference in kind; for masses tend to 
develop a peculiar individuality of their own. A gigantic 
office building is something fundamentally different from a 
house, and trades unions and trusts cannot be made to 
conform to the social structure of Cobdenite individualism. 
Modern social and economic life gradually creates its own 
specific style and law, and in their morphology will be its 
soul; but their forms take a long time to develop and 
cannot be foretold or anticipated; and as they assert them- 
selves, are bound to provoke the ire and _ passionate 
resistance of those who, socially and economically, are 
** the dead above ground.’’ Like the grin of the Cheshire 
cat, the past hovers over mankind. 

When the builders first came to realize the possibilities 
of shape in sky-scrapers, they turned for it to the past— 
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even the boldest flights of imagination are on wings made, 
like those of Icarus, of borrowed plumes; the outlines of 
cathedrals or palatial fortresses were given to sky-scrapers. 
But the life of the new mass individuality was bound to 
break through inherited forms; there had to be windows, 
innumerable windows which, when aglow at night, speak 
of labour and economic purpose, such as was not where 
men gathered for prayer and defence; the pattern of light 
which sky-scrapers weave in the darkness is one test for 
their architecture. Moreover, the very shape of the sky- 
scrapers barred close imitation. The basic design of 
Western churches is that of a quadruped, the tower, in 
front, being raised like a head above the long line of the 
body. But the sky-scrapers are the bipeds of architectural 
creation; they are vertical streets that have risen to their 
feet and stand upright like human beings ; there is a beauty 
of proportion in them other than in creatures riveted to 
the ground. Subconsciously the sky-scraper of about 1910 
is related to the human form. The New York Municipal 
Building is fine; it is like a man with broad shoulders; 
his head is bent in a brooding attitude; in darkness and 
mist (when the glare of the crown is softened and its detail 
effaced) it resembles Rodin’s ** Penseur.’? The Woolworth 
Building is hideous; it has a long neck and cramped, 
narrow shoulders; from the municipal garden, it looks like 
a giraffe, the joy of children and caricaturists; from the 
river, like a bird with its wings tied to the back; and its 
misshapen body is covered with petty decoration which, to 
say the least, is wasted, for it becomes practically invisible 
at the distance from which alone a proper view is obtained 
of the building. 

But, in the nature of things, decorative detail does 
not suit modern mass individuality; decoration has to be 
individual, whilst single units in a crowd have no separate, 
independent existence. The champion dressed for battle; 
the dress of organized masses is the ‘** uniform ”’; the in- 
cidents in their life are numerical, statistical; outlines and 
proportions alone count in mass individuality. There is a 
deep, hidden efficiency in it, a subordination to practical 
purpose, an austerity which discards show, a greatness 
which appears only when its personality is viewed as a 
whole. For good and evil, we have in a thousand ways 
outgrown the day of the lonely individual; the direction 
of mass effort takes the place of solitary achievement. The 
human eye no longer commands the scene of action, except 
in graphs and figures; the human voice no longer reaches 
the crowds joined in common purpose, except through mute 
signs and symbols. The mass-individuality itself becomes 
multiple, and a third stage is being reached in the archi- 
tecture of sky-scrapers—the most recent among them are 
no longer overgrown houses or lonely giants, but phantom 
cities, colossal piles, rising in ‘* zones,’? with vast articu- 
lated bodies, silent Towers of Babel. 


MISS MOSS DECIDES 


ISS MOSS was not herself. Twice she got up and 
opened the sideboard drawer and shut it again 
noisily, finding nothing, not really looking for any- 

Molly glanced up, and burst out unexpectedly :— 

** You know you haven’t made up your mind, Aunt 
Ellen, and Mr. Bulstead will be here before you have, and 
if you haven’t he will, and it’s much better to do it your- 
self. Why not walk up the Long Mead? ” 

Miss Moss for once in her life spoke rudely :— 

**1’m not an idiot, Molly, if you are. I shall go out 
when I please.”” And she got up quickly and made for the 
kitchen. But three minutes later she unlatched the back- 
door, lifted her nose to smell the air, and took her way 


thing. 
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slowly up the garden path, out at the gate and into the 
Long Mead. 

Why all this fuss? Why all this bother ?—just when 
she was quiet and content, used to living alone, the garden 
doing well, even the eucalyptus safe at last. Why should 
Mr. Bulstead, buried so deeply, bound up so tightly in the 
past, why should he suddenly come to life, larger and 
louder, more brutal than ever, with his bad words and his 
sudden laughs? Yet-it was impossible to say she had made 
up her mind, She hadn’t really thought about it, couldn’t 
think about it. Miss Moss was ashamed of herself. When 
a decision had to be made, she couldn’t think. She had 
to wait till she could be quiet, and then something happened 
in her mind, a stream began to flow through it, and she sat 
on the bank and watched, and then she stepped in and 
swam, and the current carried her along, did what it liked 
with her, till at last she found herself on the bank again, in 
her chair, in the garden wherever it might be, her mind 
made up, seeing clearly down to the last detail what had 
to be done. It’s not the right way to make up one’s mind, 
thought Miss Moss. ‘‘ Whatever you do, don’t dream, 
don’t drift,’? her mother used to say. And here she was 
dreaming, drifting as usual. She must bring her mind to 
bear on this tiresome, awful question of Mr. Bulstead, think 
it out clearly, weigh the pros and cons. She was halfway 
up the Long Mead now, at the point where she liked to 
pause for breath and look back at her cottage below, and 
the duckpond on the green, and Mrs. Luck’s orchard where 
the washing hung out to dry, and then beyond, the coast- 
guard’s cottage where—it brought her up with a start 
to-day—where Mr. Bulstead must needs be staying, firing 
off his shots at her, waiting for her answer. Her eye rested 
on Mrs. Luck’s clothes line, well filled to-day, exceptionally 
well filled she noticed—and, of course, it would be with 
Mr. Bulstead here for a week, and where else should he 
send his linen ? 

A curious feeling came over Miss Moss. The 
still air began to move, a breeze from the sea was 
rollicking up the hill, it entered the garments hanging on 
the line, bulged them, filled them with life, made them 
dance—at first hesitatingly in little modest bouts, then 
vigorously, wildly, recklessly. Never before had Miss Moss 
seen anything indecorous in her own garments hung out 
to dry. But that bouncing, flaunting—how could she ever 
have let Mrs. Luck have them?—how could Mrs. Luck 
have had the audacity to hang them side by side with a 
shirt of Mr. Bulstead’s? Well, there was nothing that 
mattered in a man’s shirt. No, but when it went mad like 
that with the wind inside it, curvetted and kicked, and 
kept turning with a kind of mock bow to her own most 
feminine—Miss Moss shut her eyes, and immediately the 
stream began to flow, never before had she felt it so strong, 
but she pitted her mind against it, tried with impossible 
efforts to stem it, to stop it, to dam it. ‘‘ Damn it,” she 
said out loud. But something in her inner mind answered 
back, *f Damn old maids.”? For what was she trying to 
resist ? Something natural, something humorous, real, 
delicious. What did it matter if those puffed out, ridiculous 
things were legs, kicking like legs, dancing like legs? 
Yesterday she had been struck, and favourably struck, with 
the way Miss Minns, the dressmaker, tragically crippled, 
had spoken of her ‘* limb ’’—the new one, the false one— 
which had had to go to Dartmouth for some little adjust- 
ment or repair. Yesterday it had seemed fitting, even 
dignified to call it the limb: to-day it seemed affected, 
absurd. If the thing was a leg, why call it a limb? The 
stream took possession of her, she gave herself to it. The 


stream was a river, the river was in flood, nothing could 
stop it, the dykes were up, the banks overflowed. Some- 
thing was wrecked, something was saved. The thing that 
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was wrecked didn’t matter, it was false, manufactured, 
nothing at all. The thing that was saved mattered more 
than anything else, it was real, substantial, alive. A limb 
was lost, a leg was saved. Miss Moss came to herself with 
a start. She looked below and there was Mr. Bulstead 
walking across the green from the coastguard’s cottage. 
He stood still when he saw her. She came quickly down 
the path, over the stile, past the pond, and there they 
were. 

** Have you decided? ’’ said Mr. Bulstead in a loud 
voice. Miss Moss said nothing, did not even move her 
head. But there was a spark in her eye as she looked at 
him. What it meant exactly he couldn’t say, except that 
it seemed to promise something; it certainly was not that 
she was going to cry, rather it might be that she was 
going to laugh. But she didn’t laugh. She stood quite 
still and looked at him. Mr. Bulstead took both her hands. 
It was settled. Miss Moss felt she must speak. With the 
tail of her eye she caught the dancing garments. Never, 
never could she tell Mr. Bulstead about the dancing gar- 
ments. He, thank Heaven, would never see them; he was 
blind as a bat always, and besides he never saw things 
that didn’t matter. All the same he would have enjoyed 
it immensely, if only she could have told him: he would 
have broken into one of his sudden laughs, that seemed to 
burst bonds, to let out floods. But she could never, never 
speak of it. Never. All she could think of to say was :— 

** You mustn’t mind if I can’t speak of things. I’m an 
old maid. I have been for years.’’ 

Mr. Bulstead turned upon her. ‘‘ Speaking,’’ he said 
angrily, and then with a more savage emphasis, ‘‘speaking’’ 
—— He broke off, and began again in a gentle flat tone, 
as if giving her a piece of useful information : ‘* Speaking’s 
nothing.”’ 

That was the kind of thing that made him possible, 
she thought, these sudden drops into gentleness, these 
waves of quietness and sympathy. But Mr. Bulstead 
recovered himself once more. ‘* Damn old maids,’’ he 
said sharply, as if he were letting off a bullet from a gun. 
But she wasn’t the target. Their eyes met, and they both 
laughed. He drew her hand carefully within his arm, and 
they moved slowly forward. As they walked up the cottage 
path, Mr. Bulstead waved heartily to Molly, watching them 
from the parlour window. 

HELEN DarBISHIRE. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


REAT disappointment was occasioned to many people 
Gis year, when the Tuesday evening programmes of 

the Promenade Concerts were suddenly changed half- 
way through the season, and popular items substituted for 
the rarely heard works of Haydn and Mozart which had 
constituted one of the most attractive features of the series 
in recent years. It is pleasant to note that under the new 
management of the B.B.C. this reactionary policy has not 
been maintained. The old masters have been reinstated, 
and increased attendances on Tuesday evenings would seem 
to have justified the step. One still misses, however, some 
of the interesting works of Mozart’s Salzburg period for 
unusual] combinations of instruments which were given two 
years ago, and should certainly be heard again. In an 
interesting programme on August 30th Haydn was repre- 
sented by his ** Isola Disabitata ’’ Overture and his London 
Symphony in D, Mozart by his Violin Concerto in G (No. 3) 
and 29th Symphony in A, and there can have been little 
doubt in the mind of any intelligent listener that the older 
master won on both counts. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in these particular works Mozart is not at his 
best, whereas Haydn certainly is. The orchestral playing 
was on a fairly high level throughout, and the soloists, Miss 
Dora Labbette, Miss Margaret Fairless, and Mr. Tudor 
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Davies, left nothing to be desired. On Saturday, September 
3rd, Hindemith’s concerto for piano and twelve solo instru- 
ments (Op. 36) received its first performance in England. 
The work is in four movements, three short and fast, one 
long and slow. The piano writing is brilliant and effective, 
the scoring, however, struck one as being unclear and 
somewhat haphazard, but this may have been the result of 
a poor performance. On the whole the work gives one the 
same impression that all this composer’s music does, of 
boundless energy and vitality with no particular purpose in 
view, and of consummate ability in saying nothing of any 
great importance or novelty. In this it resembles the early 
work of Strauss, and it is just conceivable, but unlikely, that 
something will similarly come of it in the end. For the 
present, however, one can only say either that Hindemith 
has not yet found himself or that there is nothing to find. 
* * tt 


M. Georges Toudouze, the author of ‘*‘ The Wolves ”’ 
(New Theatre), does not believe in subtlety of characteriza- 
tion. He gives us a heroine of whom we are told little but 
that she is a damsel in distress, a hero who except for an 
early but gentlemanly slip is altogether too noble to be 
true, and a villain who never vacillates from his villainy. 
Nevertheless, though the characters are the characters of 
melodrama, the play is well constructed, and the thrills are 
the logical outcome of the status quo. Half a dozen 
** wanted ’? men have formed a gang of fur trappers in 
Greenland, under the leadership of one Job, who certainly 
needed all the patience of his namesake in the exercise of 
his sovereignty. There arrives in their midst an apparently 
frozen woman who, when thawed, destroys the comparative 
peace in which the trappers have hitherto lived together, 
and each man storms and rages and generally won’t be 
happy till he gets her. The bulk of the play is concerned 
with the efforts of Job and the hero to contrive her escape. 
The translation by Mr. John Protheroe is sound and at 
times picturesque, the acting excellent throughout—par- 
ticularly that of Mr. Malcolm Keen and his 100 per cent. 
male chorus of lustful villains—and Mr. Raymond Massey’s 
production good except for a few minor inconsistencies. An 
agreeable entertainment, but it was tantalizing to imagine 
the play Mr. Eugene O’Neill would have made of the same 
theme. 

* * * 
Mr. George S. Kaufman’s “‘ The Butter and Egg 
Man,” at the Garrick, is another instance of the decay of 
the idea of the divine simpleton Mr. Charlie Chaplin has 
done so much to hasten. In the good old St. Francis days 
there had to be something more to the fool than mere 
incompetence to make him divine, but nowadays all that 
is wanted is to be the most complete dashed fool, and 
Providence will look after you and enrich you. All that is 
needed is the purest of pure hearts, and the simplest way 
to attain this commodity is to be very young indeed. (For 
the benefit of the old who go to see this play, it should be 
stated that youth, however extreme, is no _ infallible 
guarantee of purity of heart.) The play is very unsewn 
and improbable, and if there is no more sugar than is usual 
in the sentimental play, it is entirely lacking in salt. There 
is always a pleasure in seeing really efficient American act- 
ing, of which we are given admirable examples by Mr. 
Robert Middlemas as Joe Lehman, and Miss Jane Oaker 
as Fanny Lehman, but the production is not so good 
as we have learnt to expect from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The play is of an almost transparent thinness ; 
it has one or two amusing moments, but of thought, or 
real wit, or reality, or dramatic virtue, it has, as Falstaff 
said to Prince Hal of another matter, ** Not so much as 
will serve to be a prologue to an egg and butter.”’ 
* * * 


** The Climax,’’ which, after a brief appearance some 
ten years ago, seems likely to prove a success at the Little 
Theatre, is founded upon two of the firmest illusions which 
the great public cherishes concerning the lives of creative 
artists : (1) that poverty is amusing in and to a genius, (2) 
that however morbidly a man may give himelf up to the 
practice of an art he will admit, in moments of deep sin- 
cerity, that love (the domestic variety) is better than all. 
Given these two strands, it is easy to see how the fun and 
the feeling will be twisted. To protest is futile, the peculiar 
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interest which the great public takes in the lives of artists, 
apart from their works, has created a demand which must 
be supplied with something more entertaining and sym- 
pathetic than the facts. Perhaps it is equally futile to 
object to the production of a sample of the work of one of 
the sympathetic geniuses, or to point out that it is not 
necessary, or even suitable, to live in a garret in order 
to compose ** A Song of a Soul.’’ For here, again, it is 
obvious how it must be—the great public has to be guarded 
very carefully from actual exposure to the work of a 
serious artist. So the life is the life of the garret, and the 
music the music of the cinema or the drawing-room, and 
all goes well. However, Mr. Guy Bates Post, Miss Dorothy 
Brunton, and Mr. Dennis Cardan act very well, and the fun 
is slightly better and the feeling not worse than usual. 
* * * 

How often good actors save a bad play. I would put 
my money on Miss Helen Haye and Mr. Morton Selten to 
rescue any rubbish from contempt. Not that “* Fresh 
Fruit,’’ at the Royal Court Theatre, is rubbish—far from 
it, it is in its way a very pleasing little farce, but not, as 
Dr. Johnson said, ** the meal to ask a man to.”’ The idea 
of a woman trying to disguise her child’s age has already 
been used by a far greater master of the theatre than Mr. 
John Leslie Frith, but he uses it again with spirit and 
energy and good fun and makes his audience laugh through 
every act. But if I were given the privilege of taking off 
my hat to anyone in the fashionable district of Sloane 
Square it would be, as I hinted at the start, to Miss Helen 
Haye and Mr. Morton Selten. 

~ * * 

Any difference of political opinion which Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson and I may have are sunk the moment I see Miss 
Mabel Russell. She is such a good actress and succeeds 
so well in conveying over the footlights that broad, 
generous personality of hers that one can even forgive her 
for choosing such a poor vehicle as the musical version of 
‘* The Beloved Vagabond ”’ to bring her back to the stage. 
It really is very disappointing stuff, and it is not Mr. W. J. 
Locke’s fault, nor Mr. Adrian Ross’s fault (who wrote the 
lyrics), nor Mr. Dudley Glass’s fault (who wrote the music), 
nor Miss Russell’s fault, who acted as well as she was 
allowed to, nor Mr. Ranalow’s, who acted and sang as only 
he can act or sing—so I suppose there was something lacking 
in your critic. 

_ * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, September 11th.— 
Mr. John A. Hobson on ‘* The Art of Propaganda,” 
South Place, 11. 
Monday, September 12th.— 

Covent Garden: Mme. Pavlova’s Season of Ballet 

begins. 

Lyric, Hammersmith : ** The Taming of the Shrew.”’ 
Tuesday, September 13th.— 

St. Martin’s: ‘** The Silver Cord,’? by Mr. Sidney 

Howard. 

Wednesday, September 14th.— 

Globe : ‘* The Golden Calf,’? by Mr. H. M. Harwood. 

Arts Theatre Club: ‘* The Master,’’ by Miss Marjorie 

Ling. 

Thursday, September 15th.— 
Film: ‘* The Battles of Coronel and the Falkland 
Islands,”’ at the New Gallery Cinema. 

Friday, September 16th.— 

Opening of the “ British Artists’ Exhibition ” by Sir 

Evelyn Cecil, Bradford City Art Gallery. 

OmMIcRON. 


MALTA FROM THE SEA, 1927 


Wuere the Eyes of Christendom gazed out 
To spy the Turkish sails, 

What legend crowns the grey redoubt 
And wakes heroic tales ? 


** Ask for McEwan’s Splendid Stout ”’ 
And ** Gait’s Fine Burton Ales.’’ 
Epwarp THOMPSON. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 3629.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2. 


“ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS, (Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.0. MATS., TUES. & FRI.,2% 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
“THE SPOT ON THE SUN.” 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 





COURT (Sloane 5137.) 
““ FRESH FRUIT.” 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, 2.0 
MORTON SELTEN. 


NIGHTLY at 8.& 


A Farcical Comedy. 


HELEN HAYE. 





DRURY LANE. EVGS,, 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30 
‘THE DESERT SONG.”’ 
A New Musical Play. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
““ON APPROVAL.” 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 








GARRICK. (Gerrard 9513.) NIGHTLY, at 8.40. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.x 
TOM DOUGLAS in 
*“THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN.” 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
JEAN CADELL in 
“* MARIGOLD.” 





LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. MONDAY NEXT at 8 
Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday, 2.30. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 





PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 7482 
The Vampire Play ‘“‘ DRACULA.”’ 
NIGHTLY AT 8.30. 


Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 





STRAND = (Gerr. 3830.) NIGHTLY, 8.30.  Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.38 


““SEVENTH HEAVEN.” 
HELEN MENKEN. GODFREY TEARLE. 





ST. MARTIN’S. Gerr. 3416. LAST NIGHTS. Evgs., 8.45. Mat., Fri., 2.30. 


‘““MEET THE WIFE.” By LYNN STARLING. 
CONSTANCE COLLIER. GEORGE TULLY. HENRY DANIELL. 








CONCERTS. 





QUEEN’S HALL. Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 

NIGHTLY, at 8. 

SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
2s. to 7s. 6d., at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, 8.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to il. SUNS., 6 to ll 


Commencing saturday, Sept. 10th. 





Exclusive Presentation of 
‘“ THE WHITE SLAVE” 
Also ‘‘ THE GAY OLD BIRD,” with LOUISE FAZENDA 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
RHAPSODY OR DUSTY ANSWER? 


WING to a series of accidents two books of fiction, 

recently published, which have received high praise, 

were not reviewed in these columns—‘ Dusty 
Answer,”” by Rosamond Lehmann (Chatto & Windus, 
7s. 6d.), and “* Rhapsody,” by Dorothy Edwards (Wishart, 
7s. 6d.). They are both by women writers, and new women 
writers. I read in the same week these two books, and 
another by a third young woman novelist, ‘ Faint 
Amorist,”’? by Elizabeth Sprigge (Knopf, 7s. 6d.). Miss 
Sprigge’s first novel, ‘* A Shadowy Third,” received con- 
siderable praise, and had the success of three impressions. 
‘* Faint Amorist ”’ is well above the average of the modern 
novel factory, and the book is a useful gauge to test the 
merits of the other two books. It shows at once that their 
merits are really high. ‘* Faint Amorist ”’ gives one the 
impression of decent conscientiousness, but of being written 
on a typewriter of which the joints are a little stiff, and on 
which sometimes, when you strike a key, not one, but two 
or three letters leap up and bunch together in a hopeless, 
sticky tangle. The young man and young woman in 
** Faint Amorist ”’ talk like this :— 


‘I’m not clever, but I like odd bits of knowledge ; I 
get that from my father.”’ 

‘** With your beautiful name. What is your father? ”’ 

‘*He is dead. He used to spend most of his time 
reading at the British Museum, and wrote books about 
ancient cultures. I should be better educated altogether 
if he had-lived. He used to read:to me a great deal— 
fragments of things he liked—poetry, history, anything.”’ 

‘Yes. You see no one ever read to me when I was 
a child. No one ever had time; I was one of a large 
family ; we lived in the country—very simply.” 

The joints are very stiff. 


* * * 


There are faults in ** Dusty Answer ” and ‘ Rhap- 
sody,’’? but they are not faults due to any stiffness in 
mechanical machinery used in their production. Miss 
Lehmann shows the clumsiness and lack of economy which 
so often accompanies freshness and exuberance in the work 
of inexperienced novelists. But both she and Miss Edwards 
are born writers, natural creators of the curious world of 
fiction. You feel that a live hand has held the pen that 
wrote the words that have built up the book, and has 
quickened, with that subtle suppleness of what lives, the 
sentences, the conversations, the characters. No two books 
could be more different than are these in atmosphere, out- 
look, and method, or in their rhythm and their tone; the 
symbolism of their titles is the measure of their difference, 
for the dusty answer which the soul gets ‘* when hot for 
certainties in this our life ’ is the antithesis of rhapsody. 
Yet there are also, though much less obvious, marked 
resemblances in them. There is a quickness and subtlety of 
characterization, a spontaneous creativeness, which can be 
found in the work of so many of the best women writers of 
short stories or novels. But more important is the element 
of poetry. Neither Miss Lehmann nor Miss Edwards is a 
poet in the old sense, nor perhaps would they agree that 
they try to write poetry. Nevertheless both of them 
attempt to do in prose and as an accompaniment to the 
telling of a story or the development of character or what 


we now call ‘* psychology,’’ what the nineteenth century 
and all the centuries behind it left to the poet. 


* * * 


** Rhapsody ”’ is a better book than ** Dusty Answer ”’ ; 
whether there is more promise of a future in it, I rather 
doubt. It is possible that Miss Lehmann will never write 
anything nearly as good as ‘‘ Dusty Answer ”’; but it is 
also quite possible that she will go on to write something 
quite different and a great deal better, On the other hand, 
there is no reason why Miss Edwards should not write a 
dozen books as good as ‘* Rhapsody,” and I cannot imagine 
her writing anything which fell below its high standard ; 
at the same time, one doubts whether she could ever strike 
another or a different note. The stories in ‘‘ Rhapsody ” 
are, when carefully considered, all variations on a single 
theme, delicate, subtle, imaginative, often beautiful, but 
always variations. It is a more successful book than 
‘* Dusty Answer,’’ because, unlike Miss Lehmann, she 
always knows exactly what she wants to do and how to do 
it, and she never attempts to do too many things at the 
same time. Her stories always build themselves up around 
a queer, subtle, often rather ridiculous, psychological] situa- 
tion ; and with this queerness and absurdity she manages to 
fuse a strain of real poetry and sometimes of tragedy. Her 
stories derive from, though they do not imitate, Chekhov. 
She has written a remarkable book, 


9 


* * * 


It is a curious fact, which is worth a passing mention, 
that the philosophy of life in both these books is that of the 
dusty answer. There is more rhapsody in Miss Lehmann’s 
novel than in any of Miss Edwards’s stories, and the rhap- 
sodical element is the cause of a good deal of its merits 
and of its ultimate failure. For nothing is so difficult to 
control by the artist as rhapsody and passion. ‘* Dusty 
Answer ”’ is a chaotic book; its author has tried to do too 
many things at the same time. There is a good story in 
it; there is, I am told, a very realistic picture of the life 
of the younger generation at Cambridge; there are detailed 
psychological studies of an interesting young woman and 
an extremely interesting family of cousins; there are vast 
conversations; there is a philosophy of life; there is the 
element of poetry. But Miss Lehmann never succeeds in 
getting all these elements to fuse; she has failed to find 
that invisible cement which alone can hold together the 
heterogeneous parts of a mere book and transform it into 
a work of art. Her poetry is often good poetry, but it 
seems to be superimposed upon her plot; her philosophy of 
life is often an interesting philosophy, but it does not, as 
with Miss Edwards, grow out of her story. There are 
terrible lapses. Some of the conversations in the modern 
novelist’s style at Girton are distressing, and the scene when 
Martin shoots a rabbit is the kind of psychological melo- 
drama which one expects only in a third-rate novel. But, 
despite its faults, the book has great promise. Miss Leh- 
mann has the instincts of a writer and a story-teller; there 
is real beauty in some of the poetical passages. And, above 
all, both she and her book seem to be alive. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Journal of Katherine Mansfield, 1914-1922. 
TON Murry. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Edited by J. 


THE most distinguished writers of short stories in England 
are agreed, says Mr. Murry, that as a writer of short stories 
Katherine Mansfield was hors concours. No one has suc- 
ceeded her, and no critic has been able to define her quality. 
But the reader of her journal is well content to let such 
questions be. It is not the quality of her writing or the 
degree of her fame that interests us there, but the spectacle 
of her mind—‘‘a terribly sensitive mind *’—receiving 
one after another the haphazard impressions of eight years 
of life. Her diary was a mystical companion. ‘‘ Come, my 
unseen, my unknown, let us talk together,’’ she says on 
beginning a new volume. In it she noted facts—the weather, 
an engagement; she sketched scenes; she analyzed her 
character ; she described a pigeon or a dream or a conversa- 


tion. Nothing could be more fragmentary ; nothing more 
private. We feel that we are watching a mind which is alone 


with itself ; a mind which has so little thought of an audience 
that it will make use of a shorthand of its own now and then, 
or, as the mind in its loneliness is wont to do, will divide 
into two parts and let one talk to the other. 

But then as the scraps accumulate we find ourselves 
giving them, or more probably receiving from Katherine 
Mansfield herself, a direction. From what point of view is 
she looking at life as she sits there, terribly sensitive, regis- 
tering one after another such diverse impressions? She is a 
writer ; a born writer. Everything she feels and hears and 
sees is not fragmentary and separate ; it belongs together as 
writing. Sometimes the note is directly made for a story. 
‘* Let me remember when I write about that fiddle how it 


runs up lightly and swings down sorrowful; how it 
searches,’ she notes. Or ‘‘ Lumbago. This is a very queer 
thing. So sudden, so painful, I must remember it when I 


write about an old man. The start to get up—the pause— 
the look of fury—and how, lying at night, one seems to get 
locked."’ Again, the moment itself suddenly puts on signifi- 
cance, and she traces the outline as if to preserve it. ‘‘ It’s 
raining, but the air is soft, smoky,warm. Big drops patter on 
the languid leaves, the tobacco flowers lean over. Now thereis 
a rustle in the ivy. Wingley has appeared from the garden 
next door ; he bounds from the wall. And delicately, lifting 
his paws, pointing his ears, very afraid the big wave will 
overtake him, he wades over the lake of green grass.’’ The 
Sister of Nazareth, ‘‘ showing her pale gums and big dis- 
coloured teeth,’’ asks for money. The thin dog, so thin that 
his body is like ‘‘ a cage on four wooden pegs,’’ runs down 
the street. In all this we seem to be in the midst of un- 
finished stories ; here is a beginning ; here an end. They 
only need a loop of words thrown round them to be complete. 
But then, the diary is so private and so instinctive that 
it allows another self to break off from the self that writes 
and to stand a little apart watching it write. The writing 
self was a very queer self; sometimes nothing would induce 
it to write. ‘‘ There is so much to do and I do so little. 
Life would be almost perfect here if only when I was pre- 
tending to work I always was working. Look at the stories 
that wait and wait just at the threshold. ... Nezt day. 
Yet take this morning, for instance. I don’t want to write 
anything. It’s grey ; it's heavy, and dull. And short stories 
seem unreal and not worth doing. I don’t want to write ; 
I want to live. What does she mean by that? It’s not easy 
to say. But there you are!” 
What does she mean by that? No one felt more seriously 
importance of writing than she did. In all the pages of 
her journal, instinctive, rapid as they are, her attitude to 
her work is admirable ; sane, caustic, austere. There is no 
literary gossip ; no vanity ; no jealousy. Although during 
her last years she must have been aware of her success she 
makes no allusion to it. Her own comments upon her work 
are always penetrating and disparaging. She said that her 
stories wanted richness and depth ; she was only ‘‘ skimming 
the top—no more.”’ But writing, the mere expression of things 
adequately and sensitively, is not enough. It is founded upon 
something unexpressed ; and this something must be solid 
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and entire for the expression to be satisfactory. Under the 
desperate pressure of increasing illness she began a curious 
and difficult search, of which we catch glimpses only, and 
those hard to interpret, after the crystal clearness which is 
needed if one is to write truthfully. ‘t Nothing of any worth 
can come of a disunited being,” she wrote. One must have 
health in oneself. After five years of struggle she gave up 
the search after physical health, not in despair but because 
she thought the malady was of the soul, and that the cure 
lay not in any physical treatment, but in some such “ spiri- 
tual brotherhood’ as that at Fontainebleau to which she 
retired for the last months of her life. But before she went 
she wrote a summing-up of her position with which the 
journal ends. She wanted health, she wrote ; but what did 
she mean by health? ‘ By health,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ 1 mean the 
power to live a full, adult, living, breathing life in close 
contact with what I love—the earth and the wonders thereof 
—the sea—the sun. ... Then I want to work. At what? I 
want so to live that I work with my hands and my feeling 
and my brain. I want a garden, a small house, grass, 
animals, books, pictures, music. And out of this, the ex- 
pression of this, I want to be writing. (Though I may write 
about cabmen. That’s no matter.)’’ The diary ends with 
the words, ‘‘ All is well.” And, since she died three months 
later, it is tempting to think that the words stood for some 
conclusion which illness and the intensity of her own nature 
drove her to find at an age when most of us are loitering 
easily among those appearances and impressions which none 
had loved better than she. But her life was so short, her 
search so compressed that we cannot tell now how she would 
have developed that conclusion had she lived. 


EGYPT 


Egypt. The Modern World Series. 


15s.) 


By GEORGE YOUNG. (Benn. 
As far as we know, Mr. Young is the first writer in English. 
French, or Arabic, who has written an impartial history of 
modern Egypt. The subject has hitherto been dealt with 
cither by British administrators, like Lord Cromer, who 
maintain that Egypt owes everything to British rule, or by 
French and native writers, who have attacked British rule 
in Egypt with unreasoning violence. 

Mr. Young begins his history with the rise of Mehemet 
Ali ; it was Mehemet Ali who crushed and exterminated the 
foreign mnercenaries and the Georgian aristocracy who had 
so long treated Egypt as a tributary domain, and he must 
be given the credit of having sown the first seeds of ar: 
I:gyptian national conscience. More than that, Mehemet 
Ali, ferocious and cruel despot though he was, started that 
universal education which, later on, gave the races of the 
Nile delta a single, national sentiment. In discussing the 
origins of European control, Mr. Young takes the view thai 
Egypt was brutally and unscrupulously exploited by foreign 
financiers. ‘‘ In the Oppenheim loan (1873) for a liability of 
thirty-two millions, involving an annual charge of three and 
a half millions, Egypt received less than eighteen millions 
The less official transactions were even more leonine. Never 
has there been such an exploitation of the Egyptians by thr 
Chosen people.’’ This may, or may not be so ; loans issuea 
or such doubtful credit as could be offered by a capricious 
and extravagant Oriental ruler, are not comparable to the 
financial operations of Western States. In any case, these 
oppressive loans were sought for by Ismail, the Khedive, 
and the Egyptian rulers of the day, with a complete dis- 
regard for the suffering and misery they would cause to the 
Egyptian masses. It must be conceded, however, that after 
Ismail had pledged his country’s credit so hopelessly, foreisa 
political control of Egypt must have been an immense relief 
to the population. The only alternative would have bevn 
that the native rulers of Egypt should have met their finan- 
cial obligations by an unrestrained exercise of their ferocious 
fiscal methods. 

Few persons who have followed the rise of the Nationalist 
movement in Egypt will deny that Mr. Young has most ably 
analyzed its origins and causes. The great fault of British. 
pro-consular government in Egypt was that it made no pro- 
vision for the political education of the native Egyptians. 


It was axiomatic to the British administrators of the mid 
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Victorian era that an Oriental people was incapable of 
managing its own affairs. If British rulers had acted on the 
logical deductions of their proud, imperial convictions, they 
would have checked and discouraged the spread of Western 
education in Egypt, and would have striven to build up a 
population, composed mainly of Islamic landlords and 
illiterate peasants, with a small town dwelling class of shop- 
keepers, agricultural agents, and scribes, whose literary 
education contained no subjects but the Koran, the Koranic 
law, and, in a few privileged cases, a smattering of classic 
Arabic literature. 

The British rulers did not do so ; whilst adhering to their 
belief that the Egyptians could not govern themselves, and 
would never be able to, they encouraged the growth of 
an educated bourgeoisie of doctors, lawyers, journalists, and 
teachers, who were completely excluded from all participa- 
tion in Egyptian affairs. It was not surprising that the 
Egyptian Press took control of the national movement. Lis- 
tening to stories is an Egyptian national pastime ; and, as 
literacy spread, the native journalist slowly usurped the 
position of the professional story-teller. In every township, 
village, and hamlet, families read stories about the foreign 
civil servant, or the foreign administrator, as wild and as 
fantastic as the old fairy stories of the djinn and the 
enchanted princess. No vituperation or exaggeration was so 
gross that it shocked the national taste, the British resident 
became the heir-at-law to the semi-human, semi-demoniac 
Villain of Oriental fiction. ‘‘ The new nationalists under 
Mustapha Kemal,’’ writes Mr. Young, ‘‘ were the most 
virulent Press propagandists that ever regurgitated half- 
digested Chauvinism, or vomited abuse of their betters.’ If 
it be admitted, however, that Egyptian nationalism, by its 
mere existence, made a continuance of pro-consular rule in 
Egypt impossible, then it should be admitted, also, that it 
was a blessing that the movement was directed and con- 
trolled by the Press and the Bar. The only alternative would 
have been a rising under military leadership, which would 
either have wrecked itself by challenging the British gar- 
rison, or have attained its objects at a terrible cost in blood 
and treasure. Whatever contempt we may feel for the 
ordurous eloquence of the nationalist Press, we must at least 
concede that the nationalist leaders steered a very difficult 
course between too much and too little violence. The 
methods they employed were nicely calculated ; and they 
gave the British Government time to pause and consider. It 
is an open question whether the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
Settlement will be the basis of a long period of co-operation 
between the two countries, or whether the ‘‘ reserved points ”’ 
will furnish matter for more controversies and crises. Mr. 
Young, in his closing chapters, inclines to the view that the 
reserved points will require further adjustments. The 
manceuvres which the British Government has been com- 
pelled to make since the murder of Sir Lee Stack at least 
suggest that we have not yet reached the period of friendly 
collaboration with the Egyptian authorities. Those who 
desire to appreciate the strength and direction of the forces 
that are working’ far a further disruption, or for more 
friendly relations, will certainly be well advised to give Mr. 
Young’s book a place of honour in their libraries. 


CHINESE FRESCOES 


The Eumorfopoulos Collection. Catalogue of the Chinese 


Frescoes. Pv LAURENCE Binyon, (Benn. £12 12s.) 
THe Chinese frescoes recently acquired by Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos, the most important of which he has 


generously placed in the British Museum, are here repro- 
duced in fifty admirable colour plates. They probably bring 
us a better idea of the monumental work of the haute époque 
of Chinese painting than anything which has been accessible 
hitherto. Mr. Laurence Binyon’s preface is the best possible 
accompaniment to these beautifully executed reproductions. 

The writing of critical and explanatory texts to accom- 
pany reproductions is no easy task. One often feels that it 
is much overdone, that all we want is the best possible 
reproduction and the briefest possible statement about what 
is known of the provenance, date, and authorship of the 
work, its dimensions, its condition, and the nature of the 
material. 
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Mr. Binyon found himself in the painful position of being 
unable to give us with precision more than a very few of 
these data ; and yet we feel no impatience with his intro- 
duction. There is even an advantage in such critical appre- 
ciations of a picture being of some length. Provided that 
they are to the point, they help to keep the attention riveted 
on the work of art for a sufficient time for its qualities to 
make themselves felt. And Mr. Binyon’s remarks are admir- 
ably to the point ; they bring one into closer contact with 
the paintings and slowly unfold their qualities and 
peculiarities. 

By far the most important of these frescoes is the group 
of three colossal Bodhisattvas which is placed at the end of 
the main gallery of the British Museum Department of 
Prints. It is to these that Mr. Binyon devotes most of his 
attention. He implores us, almost pathetically, not to let 
the question of its date interfere with our appreciation of 
the great imaginative power of this design. Not but what 
he recognizes that our desire for dates is a natural one. It 
is impossible for the Western mind not to be uneasy unless 
it can relate works of art in some kind of an ordered 
sequence, and unless it can thereby gain a sense of the tides 
of the spiritual life of mankind. This is, of course, only a 
speculative interest, grafted upon our esthetic experience, 
but it seems to us to react on that, making it sharper and 
clearer in each individual instance. None the less, the his- 
torical habit of mind is so highly developed in us that Mr. 
Binyon’s appeal is timely. It is well that from time to time 
we should allow our esthetic reactions to function before a 
work of art—in vacuo, as it were, without any conditioning 
circumstances. And in the case of these frescoes the vacuum 
is—when all is said and done—as it is with admirable pre- 
cision and impartiality by Mr. Binyon—the vacuum is fairly 
complete. We know, of course, that we are in the world 
of Chinese Buddhism with its reminiscences of Indian and 
Greco-Indian art and we know we are somewhere between 
about 800 a.p. and 1300. This is pretty much all the support 
which Mr. Binyon, ransacking all the possible sources, can 
afford us. The frescoes here considered comprise the grand 
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composition already spoken of which comes from a village 
of Chihli, not very distant from Pekin, and a number of 
other isolated figures which formed part of the fresco 
decoration of another temple. These are presumed to come 
from a place in Shansi, much nearer to the ancient T’ang 
capital in Honan. There can be no doubt that the Chihli 
fresco is much the most impressive and is much nearer in 
style to what we may guess the lost religious painting of 
the great T’ang masters to have been. We know that this 
from a temple built in 1188, though subsequently 
destroyed and rebuilt in the fifteenth century. I have said 
that Mr. Binyon lays all the available facts before us with 
impartiality, but he does not conceal in what direction his 
inclinations and his hopes lie. From the deep impression 
which this work makes on him he is led to believe that 
it may correspond very nearly to the work of that great 
haunting figure of Chinese art, Wu Tao-tzu himself. He 
encourages us to cherish a ‘* hope” that this fresco, long 
ago detached from its wall, was really brought from an 
older T’ang temple and hung up framed, as it was found in 
the Sung temple of 1188. 

We have to consider what light, if any, a comparison of 
the other frescoes brings. Mr. Binyon, to my mind, stresses 
the differences between them. What surprises me is a 
resemblance so much closer than one would have anticipated 
where the provenances of the two are so far apart. The 
veneral system of design is the same, the colour schemes are 
very close, and, though one would certainly put the Shansi 
series later than the three Bodhisattvas, one would not, on 
purely stylistic grounds, allow a very long interval of time 
between them. And here a most disquieting fact turns up. 
One of the priests in the Shansi series holds in his hand a 
begging bowl. It is a porcelain jar, and according to Mr. 
Hobson—who, surely, if anyone knows—this is of Ming design. 
There is however a rather desperate loophole. This may be 
a later restoration. One cannot from the reproduction see 
any sign of this, but, of course, the fresco may give better 
evidence. If it is not, this fact seems little short of 
disastrous to all our hypothetical reconstructions of the 
great religious painting of China. If the Buddhist tradition 
was so rigid, so little affected by the general currents of 
pictorial tradition as this fact suggests, we are, as yet, 
simply nowhere. 

But to return to the great composition. Mr. Binyon 
seeks to find analogies to this design elsewhere, and with 
so little success that he feels it to be a unique surviving 
example of the great T’ang tradition. If one who can claim 
nothing like Mr. Binyon’s knowledge may be allowed to 
make a suggestion—and where all is so doubtful almost any 
suggestion may be useful—I should like to call attention to 
the silk paintings in the Hokké-ji temple at Nara represent- 
ing Amhitaba seated on a lotus flower, Avalokitesvara and 
two attendant figures. What one may call the spiritual 
atmosphere of these paintings—as judged, of course, from 
reproductions—seems to me very similar to that of our 
fresco. We have the same undulating suavity of rhythm 
which yet does not prevent a certain grave and austere im- 
pressiveness. If the critic who writes on these in the Kokka 
is to be trusted the pictures date from the early ninth cen- 
tury. But they leave on me the impression of being distinctly 
earlier than our fresco, they have more of that abrupt and 
daring frankness of statement, that first-hand experience 
of visual sensation that we get in T’ang art. Our fresco is 
more stylistic, it has, to me at least, the feeling of the Italian 
art of the full Trecento. Like that art it proclaims the 
confident grasp of a great traditional manner which leaves 
little to the artist’s original sensations, but which is filled 
sut more or less according to the intensity of general feeling 
which the artist can cast into the mould. Such an inte 
pretation as this would bring us very near to what is, on 
purely external evidence, the most probable date, that of the 
building of the temple, namely, 1188. But the main thing is 
to recognize how little these speculations avail. The fresco 
remains, a great expression of a rare imaginative state, one 
that seems very remote from our life and none the less 
intensely attractive and perfectly comprehensible. That is 
one of the marvels of art, that it enables us to accept inti- 
mately emotional states which we could not even begin to 
realize for ourselves. 
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The Haunted House. 
CHESTERTON. (Arrowsmith. 


** CHESTER-BELLOC ”’ 


By HILAIRE BELLOc. Illustrated by G. K. 


7s. 6d.) 


Mr. BELLOc has collected all the honoured ingredients of 
cynical satire and pushed them towards farce. By an easy 
system of inverted values he makes each fact and character 
the exact contrary of its label. Thus Rackham, the historic 
mansion that gains in antique masonry every year, is pro- 
vided with a new ancestor and a living ghost. The million- 
aire peer is still at heart a costermonger, and the butler is 
a perfect gentleman. Finally, the titled Professor of Psycho- 
logy is intrigued by the discovery that motors are less sus- 
ceptible to psychic influence than horses. In short, nothing 
is but what, in secret truth, is not. And this, of course, is 
exactly as it should be. 

Yet, with so much promising material, the result is not 
entirely a success. The formula was too easy to work out ; 
and Mr. Belloc, not content with stressing the obvious in his 
characters, has spoilt his own satire by over-emphasis. The 
reader, it would appear, is allowed perceptions akin to the 
motor rather than the horse. How else can one interpret the 
author’s anxiety lest his sarcasm be lost? This fault of 
treatment is largely responsible for the flatness of the early 
part of the story, which relies on its satiric touches. In 
narrative of this kind the author’s skill lies in appearing to 
give straightforward, uncoloured facts, leaving to the reader 
the satisfaction of fancying that he (or rather she, as Mr. 
Belloc has it) is shrewdly discovering the hidden humour of 
life. Mr. Belloc can, on occasion, do this so well that it is a 
pity he should be seized with distrust. One hardly expects 
to find him acting the desperate speaker who reiterates and 
laughs at his own jokes so forcibly that the audience feels 
absolved from joining in the applause. 

If the satire is over-laboured, the fun, when it at length 
gets under weigh, is not so rollicking as it might have been. 
Ghosts have been faked so often, both in fact and fiction, 
that the main incident is bound to run on well-worn lines. 
It is less amusing than the episode of the photographer out- 
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witting the detective when the Professor has sold the scandal 
to the Press. 

Mr. Chesterton as illustrator seems to have felt a lack of 
the uproarious ; there is an element of subdued leanness in 
his otherwise delightful sketches. But Mr. Belloc ought 
surely to have protested when that cute American girl, Bo 
Hellup, was denied a shingle. 


7 SyLtva NORMAN. 
FLAXMAN 
John Flaxman, 1755-1826. By W. G. CONSTABLE. (University of 


London Press. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN FLAXMAN at the present day—as a sculptor, at any rate 
—is a discredited, almost a forgotten, figure. During his 
own lifetime it was far otherwise ; he was successful and 
honoured, commissions for memorial and heroic pieces were 
showered upon him, he executed busts, tombs and friezes 
in public places, he was Professor of Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy, his reputation was European, and he was con- 
sidered to be, after Canova, the greatest sculptor of the day. 
In Germany his reputation was especially high. Yet even 
then there were some who doubted: Hoppner, Fuseli, Law- 
rence, and even Canova praised him, but rather guardedly, 
and were aware of his limitations. Lawrence, in his speech 
as President of the Royal Academy after Flaxman’s death, 
remarked diplomatically that Flaxman ‘‘ was still more the 
sculptor of sentiment than of form.” 

Flaxman’s success was fundamentally due, no doubt, 
to the way in which he responded to, and even came to repre- 
sent, the particular feeling of his period. The movement in 
favour of classical antiquity which prevailed during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ‘‘ cherished the forms of 
ciassie art,’ says Mr. Constable, ‘“‘ less as an embodiment 
of the classic spirit than as means to express the sentimental 
refinement which was the mark of the age.’’ This, of course, 
is exactly what Flaxman did. And as he was able to do it 
with considerable skill and elegance, and often not without 
a certain degree of artistic merit, it was natural that he 
should become the sculptor of the day. This sentimental 
admiration for classicism also led him for his models to the 
worst aspects of classical sculpture, to the literary realism 
and insipidity of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman schools. 
Of the formal interest of sculpture he understood little or 
nothing. One wonders, in fact, why he ever took to sculp- 
ture (unless it was because his father was a maker of casts), 
so little of a true seulptor was he—that is, of a three-dimen- 
sional sculptor, for his bas-reliefs are by no means always 
without merit, and are sometimes graceful and happily 
designed, as, for instance, his monument to Miss Cromwell 
in Chichester Cathedral which Mr. Constable illustrates. 
‘*His instincts,’ Mr. Constable justly observes, ‘‘ were 
primarily those of a draughtsman and painter whose work 
is on one plane and meant to be seen from one point of 
view only, rather than of a sculptor in the round. His free- 
standing figures and groups are rarely conceived in terms 
of three-dimensional form.” 

His best achievements were in other directions. He is 
probably most widely known as the designer of plaques and 
decorations for porcelain carried out by the famous firm of 
Wedgwood. With this firm he was associated during nearly 
the whole of his life, and much of his work for them is on a 
high level of charm and distinction. His drawings and illus- 
trations also—he illustrated, among other things, the works 
of Homer, Auschylus, Hesiod, and Dante—have great delicacy 
of line and are well-balanced in design. 

Mr. Constable’s book is a very sensible and level-headed 
criticism of Flaxman’s work in all its branches, and is 
representatively illustrated. It gives at the same time a com- 
plete and scholarly account of his life and his varied activi- 
ties and the influences under which he came. He also points 
out that Flaxman was perhaps himself ultimately more 
important as an influence during the period which followed 
than as an artist, for he influenced to a considerable extent 
not only certain of the Pre-Raphaelites and the German 
school, but a painter of very much w ider importance, Jean- 
Dominique Ingres. 

ANGUS DAVIDSON. 
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HARVESTING WAR 
The Blaze: Reminiscences of Volhynia, 1917-1919. By SopuHia 
Kossak. Translated from the original Polish. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs is a painfully sincere book by one who has endured to 
the full the terrors of civil war in the Ukraine and has 
written under the immediate stress of bewildered suffering 
and of intolerable wrong. Madame Kossak, the wife of an 
estate agent or manager, lived on a beautiful demesne in 
the Polish Borderland. Before the revolution spread from 
Russia, the peasantry, despite a Tartar strain, lived in 
apparent peace and plenty with traditional respect for the 
smaller landed gentry. The master of the manor-house was 
a patriarchal figure exercising a benevolent, royal power 
over his dependents. We are given a picture of a feudal 
civilization fairer than that which vanished in other coun- 
tries during the eighteenth century. ‘‘ But dark, double- 
faced, insidious agitators appeared. They crawled into 
cottages, they burrowed into the country.’’ Swarms of 
political offenders, ex-convicts, secret police, illiterate 
village schoolmasters, incurable visionaries, theorists and 
Jews, beguiled the simple folk who had been spared educa 
tion by their betters under Russian administration. Madame 
Kossak writes emotionally in terms of Good and Evil, but 
the haste with which the ‘‘ squires’ sought the protection 
of the Don Cossacks, the hereditary enemies of the Poles, 
makes it apparent that there must have been a very serious 
land question. The vivid details of the land war have 
historical familiarity. The peasants drove their cattle into 
the rich grass of the demesnes, cut down park trees for fire- 
wood, and, later, ransacked traditional mansions. Village 
children, shouting and laughing, pounded Saxon porcelain 
marquises and shepherds into fragments, their mothers 
chopped up original sixteenth-century Gobelins with sheep- 
shears to make counterpanes. Even nature 
Kossak found subversion. 


in Madame 


‘““The peacock dubbed ‘ the Old Count,’ instead of sitting 
in his usual place aloofly gazing at the sun, sat on a fence 
in the precincts of the pigsties and the farm buildings. The 
pigs coming into the enclosure caught him unawares by 
his tail, which was hanging over the fence like a sheaf of 
exquisite flowers, dragged him into the trough, and devoured 
him before anyone could rescue him.” 


Madame Kossak sums up the land war in these words: 
“* The peasant was only greedy for the land ; the squire’s 
whole being was filled with the love of it.” 

The horrors of internecine strife came rapidly. 
irregulars, Bolsheviks, Petlurians, and predatory bands 
swept through the country. The Germans, during their 
invasion, set up a bogus Hetman, and the landed gentry 
were restored for a time to their estates. But when the 
German bayonets had disappeared, the landlords were lef! 
to the fury of their own peasantry, and those who could fled 
once more. Madame Kossak was discovered hiding in a hut: 


Polish 


“The Novosyelita peasants summoned a village council 
to discuss how to proceed with us.... Finally a large 
majority passed the resolution—‘t The squire himself said 
we don’t fight with women. The wife can’t be responsible 
for her man. The squire said so himself. Let the lady stay 
where she is.’ ” 


The record of reprisals and counter-reprisals, of loot 
and murder, of horrible pogroms in the towns is familiar 
in the literature of war atrocities. But the book is too 
chaotic to have much historical value, and, despite the fact 
that it was appraised by the late Joseph Conrad, it lacks the 
transforming touch of a greater pity. The anonymous trans- 
lator has found it necessary to supply copious political notes 
as a help to the confused English reader. But the passionate 
nature of the book, its distracted loyalties and hatreds, its 
blood and tears, its heroic episodes, its glimpses of the 
nobility fighting for their past, express of themselves the 
political tragedy of Poland partitioned, tempted, torn, an! 
seduced by the belligerent Powers of Austria, Germany, an‘ 
Russia. 
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DR. DOLITTLE 


Dr. Dolittle’s Caravan. Written and HUGH 


LOFTING Cape. 7s. 6d 


Illustrated by 


Dr. DOLITTLE and his family of animals have a growing place 
in the affections of our nurseries. The latest volume was 
seized from the writer with cries of delight, and if this 
review has not appeared before, it is because he has only 
just been able to retrieve the book from a voracious young 
reader of ten years of age. Since E. Nesbit wrote (in an 
entirely different vein) there has been nobody who has cap- 
tured the young imagination quite so conspicuously and 
consistently as Hugh Lofting. Dr. Dolittle has now six 
published volumes of his adventures—and this last one is 
as entertaining as any of them. It should, by the way, have 
been called ‘* Doctor Dolittle’s Opera '’—for its main theme 
arises in the purchase of Pippinella, a green hen canary, 
the finest contralto coloratura in the bird world, and the 
production at a West End theatre of an opera based on her 
early adventures. 

The warm-hearted Doctor purchased Pippenella for 
three shillings to save her from the miserable prison of a 
bird fancier. She immediately destroys the fallacy that hen 
birds cannot sing, and so beautifully does she sing her story 
that the Doctor turns it into an opera with choruses for the 
penguins, blackbirds, &c. The Doctor, whose finances are 
always a little uncertain, makes the monetary success of his 
career, which enables him to do a power of good amongst his 
beloved animals. 

The more familiar of Dr. Dolittle’s family are all present. 
Gub-gub, the pig, is greedier than ever. Jip, the Doctor's 
dog, whose sense of smell is so remarkable, has his services 
enlisted by a great French perfume merchant, and nearly 
brings down the foundations of a famous Maison by saying 
that in their ‘‘ Reverie d’Amour”’ he can distinctly sniff 
Camembert cheese. 

Perhaps the best fun in the book is provided by the 
orchestra which accompanies the canary opera. Its instru- 
ments are a sewing machine, a razor and strop, a chain, and 
a cobbler’s last and hammer. Some scoffers tittered, ‘‘ but 
some were clearly not at all inclined to ridicule.’’ Even the 
great Paganini himself declared the performance ‘ most 
interesting.” 

Among much exciting incident there is one first-class 
adventure of the Doctor when he and the cats’-meat man 
liberate the wild birds caged in a disgusting East End bird 
shop. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


My Best Games of Chess, 1908-1923. By A. 


10s. 6d. 

This is a welcome addition to Messrs. Bell’s chess library. 
Alekhin is, of course, among the first three or four chess- 
players in the world to-day, and is a candidate for the 
world’s championship. At his best he is a very fine player. 
He does not belong to the ultra-modern school ; indeed, in 
many respects, his play is in the classical tradition. Yet 
he is essentially a modern chess-player in allowing inspira- 
tion to come into play only after he has built up his position 
by the most careful and subtle science. Game 80 in this book, 
in which he defeated Rubinstein at Carlsbad and won the 
brilliancy prize, is an admirable example of Alekhin and 
modern chess at its best. The brilliancy of the swift attack 
on the king’s side which begins with White’s twenty-first 
nove seems to the spectator to be the inevitable corollary of 
subtlety by which he built up a slightly superior position 
and maintained the initiative. Alekhin’s notes on the games 
are admirable. : 


ALEKHIN. (Bell. 


The New Testament, 
Version, 1611, 


reprinted according to the Authorized 
Nonesuch Press. 30s. 

This is the fourth and last volume of the Nonesuch Press 
Bible, which has been noticed and described previously in 
these columns, the Old Testament occupying three and the 
New Testament one volume. The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies. The title page to this volume is one of the 
most successful of Mr. Gooden’s copper-plate engravings. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THE ‘‘ English Review” is in a militant mood this month. 
It opens with a letter on Anti-Feminism by the celebrated 
Mr. Ludovici, and contains an extraordinary piece of invec- 
tive by T. Kerr Ritchie called ‘* Achilles with the Golden 
Clogs."’ Goaded to frenzy in the first instance, apparently, 
by the question of our Debt to America, Mr. Ritchie has “* let 
himself go’’ on the subject of democracy with a violence 
which is not only detrimental ‘tto his prose, but which 
obscures the meaning of his most telling passages. Here is 
the last paragraph, and no clue towards its elucidation is 
provided by the one which precedes it: ‘‘ Our British Achilles 
has no need to sulk in his tent and muse on the charms of 
some ignoble Briseis *’ (the League of Nations?). ‘* Let him 
sturdily defend his vulnerable heel’’ (the American Debt?) 
‘ with his shield of King, Church, Lords and Commons: and 
let him storm the very gates of hell for that noble Helen of 
supremest wisdom and primeval love, captive in the Trojan 
city called the British Empire.’’ Does this mean we are to 
go to war with the Dominions? Surely not. And who is the 
noble Helen? Who, indeed? Anything, after this, must seem 
a little tame, but ‘* Pacifist Propaganda,”’ by Patrick Devlin, 
in the same paper, is entertaining, and pacifists should be 
encouraged when they discover how dangerous they are: 
‘It is indeed imperative, if the evils of pacifism are to be 
checked, that we should not content ourselves merely with 
a demolition of the pacifist case. ... There is a pressing 
need for the evolution of a reasonable alternative to pacifism, 
and it is suggested that it lies in the development of inter- 
national law.’’ To find an article in this paper signed 
‘* Trade Unionist "’ is at first surprising, but as the subject 
of it is ‘‘ British Communism and Its Leaders,’’ harmony 
with the rest of the contents list is maintained. In the 
‘‘ Empire Review,”’ ‘‘ Said Ali Khan’ writes on ‘‘ The Red 
Menace to India,’’ declaring it to be much more menacing 
since the expulsion of the Soviet Representatives from 
London, but not criticizing that manceuvre. 

In the ‘*‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ Kiyoshi K. Kawakami dis- 
cusses the practicability of an Anglo-Japanese Rapproche- 
ment, Sir John Marriott has a paper on ‘“ The Imperial 
Parliament and the Empire,’’ and Brigadier-General F. G. 
Stone writes on ‘‘ The Capture of the Co-operative Move- 
ment.”’ 

The ‘ Socialist Review ’’ contains articles on ‘‘ The 
Labour Party’s Financial Policy ’’ (Oswald Mosley), ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of the International’? (Fenner Brockway), and ‘‘ The 
Disease of ‘ Leftism’: An answer to Sydney Potter *’ (Ernest 
Hunter). There is also a short paper by F. G. Stone called 
‘Is the I.L.P. too Sentimental? ”’ 

The ‘‘ Liberal Magazine *’ publishes short extracts from 
some of the lectures and speeches delivered at the Liberal 
Summer School in July. There is an article describing the 
closing stages of the Naval Disarmament Conference, with 
comments gleaned from the speeches of Mr. Baldwin, General 
Dawes, and Mr. Bridgeman, and the Notes of the Month in- 
clude discussion of the Labour Party’s proposal of a ‘‘ sur- 
tax,’ and an examination of the statistical arguments dealt 
out by Conservative speakers about the price of motor-cars. 

The ‘‘ Economic Journal” has an article by Professor 
Pigou on ‘‘ Wage Policy and Unemployment.”’ 

The ‘‘ Empire Review *’ publishes an Australian’s impres- 
sions of London by G. C. Dixon. ‘‘ Scrutator,’’ under the 
title ‘‘ The Incredible Dullness of Mr. H. G. Wells,’’ says 
scathing things about the unhappy ‘‘ Meanwhile,” but the 
book is well ‘‘ noticed *’ in the Fiction review page. 
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books we have read.” 
| — CONSTABLE 10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2777 
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=| JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD |= 

= Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 7s. 6d. net {= 

e = Spectator: *‘ Here is a book which is beyond the art and [= 

— science of a critic. It is a heartsearing document, written in J= 

= heightened moments by a rare creature inspired by genius = 

= and disease to acute vision.... What an artist this woman = 

#2 = was; conscious and sensitive in every fibre of her multiple J= 

a self ! Itis a life-widening experience to read the small amount = 

co cf writing which time allowed her to bequeath to posterity.” f= 

| he =| SIR CHARLES SEDLEY: 1639-1701 = 

=| By V. DE SOLA PINTO. Is. net |= 

= = Times Lit. Supp.: ‘* His work is thoroughly well documentes d, —_ 

a 101 la a er y on he has employed certain unprinted sources, and can claim to = 

=> have produced the first adequate life and critical study of this J= 

. i = remarkable and symbolic figure.” = 

Sir Charles Holmes =| SOME PEOPLE = 

= By HAROLD NICOLSON. 7s. 6d. net J= 

Now Ready. Vol. ITI. = = 

=| INTIMATIONS = 

France and England =] A Book of Reflections on Men and Matters = 

, = By GABRIEL WELLS. 7s. 6d. net |= 

[his volume, which completes Sir Charles Holmes’ great work, = = 
is in some respects the mosi interesting of the three, dealing = SELF- REALIZATION : = 
as it does not only with the clissic art of both countries, but =| The End, the Aim and the Way of Life = 
with the work of modern painters also. = By EDMOND HOLMES. 4s. 6d. net J= 
With 100 Plates (4 in colour) illustrating 117 = PLATONISM AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE a 
ah. ae. =| By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 5s. net |= 

Ready Thursday next, Sept. 15th. =| THE ORIGINAL JERUSALEM GOSPEL : S 

; agi: sis =| Being Essays on ae — Q = 
Ruskin’s 7 decker ieee aceaaee a = 

: - =| THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE = 

6 Modern Painters = By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I. 15s. net |= 

=| MAN: AN INDICTMENT = 

Abridged and Edited by =s & — for Masculine Renaissance = 

Bye = y ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of “Woman: a |= 

A : she f inberg = Vindication.” l4s. net [= 

The nineteenth century’s most important contribution to the = Saturday Review: “ He is so in suggestive ideas, which [— 
study of pi torial art is here presented, reduced to reasonable = ped ine 3 wil! the full ‘eapiteats ons an hems “4 re is. aa tae a 
compass, and annotated for present-day readers. = ever, is clear from the first it is one of the most subversive = 





The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


= It matters not who you are, you are bound to be A Novel 
stlanslat d by this book. ... He writes admirably; he is 
always interesting. He does help.’’"—Mr. : \NETT 


ARNOLD BENNETT in 


The Evening Standard. By UPTON SINCLAIR 











With 24 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 2nd large printing. Ios. 6d. net 
é = ~ _—— aa - dl i _— 
JOHAN BOJER.—*‘ A marvellous panorama of life. This nove l is 


created by a great poet, a great artist, and a great he art.’ 
M Best Games of ( hess MAURICE MAETERLINCK.—*‘ 1 have read your * OIL? W ith the very 
greatest interest.” 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE.—‘‘ I was amazed at the power of 
from 1908 to 1923 book.” : 


. J. D, BERESFORD.—‘‘I have read your book with the deepest 
A. A lekhin interest, and congratulate you 


u on what seems to me a very great 
achievement.” 


Lhe 


* Without doubt one of the finest chess-books ever written.’’— Havelock ELLis.—“TI place this book higher than any earlier 
Field. ** Every student or lover of the game should secure this novel of yours I have read, both as regards maturity of outlook 
| k.°—JIl be led Lond New - and artistic grasp of varied aspects of life.” 
JOOK. - Hustrates -OndoOn News, GERTRUDE ATHERTON.—‘I doubt if anyone else could have 

— _ t written it but Balzac.’’ ‘ 

emy ovo. 10S. Od, net, D. H. LAWRENcE.—‘ A splendid big picture of actual life.” 

: JOHN MASEFIELD.—‘“ I read ‘ OIL’ with interest and pleasure. It 

OTHER NOTABLE CHESS BOOKS. _ hasn’t done ME any harm, but passed some 





lonely hours pleas- 
antly, and for this A am grateful to you.’ 
“ Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of chess ease send for New Li 


books in our language."’—NEW STATESMAN, T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 26, Water a Lendon, E£.C.4. 


























Capablanca’s ** Chess Fundamenti uls ie 7s. 6d. net. 

Capablanca’s * My Chess Care zs. 6d. net. SULT TET Eee Ee ee 
Lasker's ‘* C ne ss Strategy.’’ 7s. 6d. net. — 
Du Mont’s ** Elements of Chess.’’ 7s. Od. net. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Recent Publications. 
COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION OF 
OPIUM IN PERSIA. REPORT TO COUNCIL. 
A.7. 1927. XI. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF ANTI-MALARIAL 
MEASURES IN EUROPE 
1927. IL]. 5. Price 3s. net. 


OFFICIAL VITAL STATISTICS OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


1927. Ill. 2. Price 4s. net. 

FOURTEENTH QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE GREEK = 
REFUGEE SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE. — 

1927. Re 49. Price 1s. 8d. net. 


STABLE & CO. LTD = 
MMMM, $e 142 2 ORANGE ST.W.c.2. (MMMM 








SUPREME THE WORLD OVER. 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


* A library in itself,’’ for its 2,700 pages hold the quintessence 
of the world’s knowledge. Over 450,000 Defined terms. 6,000 
Illustrations. 





Price, one Volume, bound Buckram, 65s. net. 
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THE NATION 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 
PHERE are some interesting Wagner orchestral records this 
month. Two twelve-inch records give us the early Wagner 


of the Overture to ‘‘ Rienzi’’ and the Wagner of ‘‘ The 
Ring’ in the tremendous finale of the ‘*‘ Gotterdamerung ”’ 
(D1226-7). They are played with great brilliance by the 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Technically the recording is admirable, indeed, 
in this respect they are not surpassed by the best recent 
orchestral records. A twelve-inch record containing the 
Prelude to ** Lohengrin,’’ played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Siegfried Wagner, is also good, but 
it is not quite on the same level with the ‘* Rienzi’’ and 
‘Gotterdamerung.’’ This is not the fault of the orchestra 
and conductor ; it is chiefly due to the fact that occasionally 
the strings are a little shrill and ‘‘ squeaky.” 

Beniamino Gigli has a fine tenor voice which nearly 
always records well. He is heard to great advantage in two 
songs from Puccini's operas (10-in. record. DA&56. _ 6s.). 
One is the much sung *‘ Recondita armonia *’ from ‘* Tosca 
beloved of great tenors, and the other ‘‘ Donna non vidi 
inai,’’ from one of the earliest of Puccini’s works, ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut.” 

One of the best choral records which we have heard is 

© Filie et Filii,’’ sung by the Choir of the Temple Church, 


with Dr. Thalben Ball at the organ (10-in. record. B2493. 
3s.). ft is an Easter carol of cnmubieaalihe antiquity, and is 
said to have been sung in the Round Church of the Temple 


from time immemorial. It is a very beautiful record. We 
do not care much for ‘* King of Glory,’’ by Sir Walford 
Davies, which is on the other side, though the choir again 
sings admirably. 

Among light music Gene Austin, tenor, is as curiously 
finished as usual in ‘* My idea of Heaven,’’ while the other 
side, the male quartet, Four Aristocrats, sing syncopatedly 
‘Voom Voom” (B2515). The Sylvians play ‘** Little Jack 
Horner *’ foxtrot, and ‘‘ The Bandy Bandolero,’’ Spanish one- 
step (B5305). Both these records are 3s. 

COLUMBIA RECORDS 
No one should miss ‘‘ A Trumpet Voluntary,’’ for brass and 
organ, of Purcell (L1986. 6s. 6d.) ; the solo trumpet is played 
bv Alex. Harris, and the organist is Mr. Dawber. It is a 
magnificent record. On the other side is a ‘‘ Solemn Melody ”’ 
of Sir Walford Davies, played by the Hallé Orchestra. 

The Columbia have an interesting experiment in the 
recording of a complete opera, Leoncavallo’s ‘* Pagliacci ’ 
12 10-in. records. 4347-4358. In Art Album, 36s.). It is sung 
in English by the principals and chorus of the British 
National Opera Company. The recording is, on the whole, 
good, though in parts a little more distinctness in enuncia- 
tion by the singers would have been an advantage. 

There are some good orchestral records of old. favourites. 
The best is, perhaps, the Venusberg Music from ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’’ played by the Roval Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Bruno Walter (L1982-3. 6s. 6d. each). The Garde Republi- 
caine Band of France plays, with plenty of spirit, the Over- 
ture to Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio ’’ (9208. 4s. 6d.), and Sir Henry 
Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra play Saint Saens’ 
clever ** Danse Macabre ” (L1987. 6s. 6d.). 

The Caterall Quartet play that most popular of all 
quartet movements, the Andante Cantabile from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Quartet in D, adequately, but not with the Lener 
Quartet’s perfection (9203. 4s. 6d.). Two amusing records 
are the Intermezzo and Siciliana from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’’ played by a mandoline band of 65 performers (4427. 
4s. 6d.), and ‘* Classica,’’ a pot-pourri from well-known 
works, played on the organ by Mr. Maclean (9225. 4s. 6d.). 
Mr. Howard Jones has a good pianoforte record in Beet- 
re n’s ‘* Ecossaises *’ and Brahms’s Capriccio in B minor 

429. 3s.). 

Dame Clara Butt singing ‘‘ Rule Britannia ’’ and ‘*‘ Land 
of Hope and Glory,”’ with a vast audience in Hyde Park, 
accompanied by the Grenadier Guards Band, will appeal to 
many (7373. 8s. 6d.). The best vocal record is two songs 
from ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,”’ particularly the charming 
‘FE scherzo od e follia,”’ sung by Alessandro Bonci and 
chorus (L1960. 6s. 6d) Two other good vocal records are 
the Cavatina from Gounod’s ‘*‘ Romeo et Juliette ’’ and Car- 
men’s eternal ‘‘ Flower Song,’’ by Georges Thill, tenor 
L1985. 6s. 6d.), and ‘‘ Ritorna Vincitor,’’ from ‘‘ Aida,”’ 
sung by Eva Turner, soprano (D1578. 6s. 6d.). The choir 
of St. George’s Chapel sing the rather dreary ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer ’’ of Mendelssohn (9233. 4s. 6d.). 

Finally Moran and Mack give ‘‘ Two Black Crows,” a 
comedy sketch (4441. 3s.), and Christine Silver tells a ‘* Kid- 
dilogue,’’ ‘‘ In the Diney Room ”’ (4433. 3s.). 
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THE ECONOMIC “JOURNAL | 

The Fournal of the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 

Edited by J. M. KEYNES and D. H. MACGREGOR. 
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CONTENTS : 

WAGE POLICY AND UNEMPLOYMENT Prof, A. C. Pigou 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN NEW ZEALAND R. M. Campbell 
WAGE ADJUSTMENT IN THE COAL INDUSTRY J. A. Bowie 
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ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
Min service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 

Telegraphic and Telephones: 

Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 
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We need 1,000,000 contributions ot 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, 
whether or not life is saved; 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their 
lives in the Service; 

(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Lifeboats, which have again’ and 
agein saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 
OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. 

Will you give now, and remember the Lifeboats in your Will? 
LISTEN IN 
at 8.55 on Sunday, September 11th, 
to SIR GERALD DU MAURIER and MISS MABEL TERRY-LEWIS in 
“« §.0.8.” 

THE EARL OF HaARROWBY, Gro. F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 72, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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“His Master's Voice 
New Electrical Recordings 


(To be issued September 15th) 


There are 33 New Records on the Mid- 


September List. Here are ten of them. 
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Conducted by C. KENN'?' DY SCOTT. : 

BACH’S MOTET—JESU, JOY AND TREASURE : 

(Jem, Joy and Treasure (I) B . — nought of condem- : 

E458 | a dil) ee ee See 12564 (a) Nought on earth is lasting (VII) : 

4/6 |) For the Spirit of Life in Jesus 6/6 | (6) Though Jesus Christ in you : 

4 Christ hath made me free (IV) abide (VIII) : 
" D Farewell all that’s mortal (IX) : 

E459 bee thou noisome serpent ! (V) 1257 (a) But if in you God’s Spirit (X) : 

4/6 (Ye are not in the Flesh (VI) 6/6 | (5) Banish fear and sadness (XI) ; 

(Words by C. Sanford Terry). (By permission of the Oxford University Press) : 











JOHN McCORMACK ALFRED CORTOT 
? DA881 { Lillies of Lorraine Grey-Connor 3 DB1042 ( Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 

; 6/- | A Rose for every Heart Cadman : 8/6 ( Partsland2 - = - Liszt 

: LONDON SYMPHONY : ; SAN FRANCISCO 

: ORCHESTRA : : SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

: Conducted by Siegfried Wagner H : Conducted by Alfred Hertz 

: D1271 ( Huldigungs March, Parts] and2 : : Caprice Viennale . =a 
a. m. etuiedebieusbcbaenaccnbasanastios a eis : = Coppelia Ballet — Dance of the 
scissile sical iehiniallagulinii : Automatons and Waltz Delibes 
AILEEN STANLEY and osssseeeeeeeenenennnnnnasnessesseeuenneeaseenesnnseneesny ' 
: BILLY MURRAY (Vocal Duet) : : REGINALD FOORT : 
: ( Does she love me? Positively, : : Played on the New Gallery Cinema Organ, London. 3 
: =" 2 absolutely - Coslow-Herbert : : B2479 ( Ballet Egyptien, Parts 3 and 4 : 
; i I’m back in love again C. Friend : : 3/- v Luigini 


New Dance Records 3/- each by 


5 919191G1G1919191919191S1alslS@lalelSlalelslolsialeiaicieisicisisicieisicisiaielsiai@iaiai~ 


SAVOY ORPHEANS JACK HYLTON and HIS ORCHESTRA 
(At the Savoy Hotel, London) WARING’S PENNSYLVANIANS 
NAT SHILKRET and HIS ORCHESTRA PAUL WHITEMAN and HIS ORCHESTRA 
GEORGE OLSEN and HIS MUSIC JAN GARBER and HIS ORCHESTRA 
ROGER WOLFE KAHN and HIS ORCH. THE TROUBADOURS 
FRED ELIZALDE and HIS CAMBRIDGE JOHNNY HAMP’S KENTUCKY 
UNDERGRADUATES SERENADERS 


21GISISISI@SISISIG 


Ask your dealer for a copy of the Mid-September List, which also 
includes records by New College Chapel Choir, Oxford, Una Bourne, 
New Light Symphony Orchestra, Harry Dearth and other famous Artists, 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
SPECULATION AND ART SILK—SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLES—SLEEPING CAR AND PULLMAN. 


. eae on the Stock Exchange has its good 
uses. The knowledge that an active free market will 
exist in the shares of a new company that has the 
chance of earning good profits is one of the incentives for 
business men to launch out into new enterprise. This 
country has somehow to lessen its dependence upon the 
heavy industries which have largely failed to meet world 
competition. It is not by any means bad for speculation 
on the Stock Exchange to turn, for example, to the new 
artificial silk companies. Of course, caution must be exer- 
The Branston Artificial Silk Company, whose £1 
ordinary shares have risen fairly enough to 15s. 9d., is 
rather heavily capitalized at £1,340,000, and its agreement 
with Harbens does not mean that it can jump quickly into 
paying dividends. The Western Viscose Silk Mills has a 
capital of £400,000 in 300,000 10 per cent. preference 
shares of £1 and 1,000,000 deferred shares of 2s., which now 
stand at 6s. 6d. The twenty-eight machines, which this 
company set out to install in its Bristol factory, are now 
working and producing a good quality yarn. The Company 
is expected to pay its preference dividends this year, and 
earn in a normal year about £120,000. Nuera Art Silk is 
another artificial silk business with good possibilities, having 
an interest with Courtaulds and Glanzstoff in the important 
Lilienfeld process. Its 4s. deferred shares now stand at 
23s. 74d., but the capitalization is light, and this price 
may not fully discount the future. 


cised. 


* * + 


While the Chancellor of the Exchequer is telling us 
that British industry is in full swing, and the leading iron- 
masters and shipbuilders are unanimous in assuring us that 
the swing, so far as it goes, is certainly not profitable, it is 
comforting to read the reports of those companies which 
are really doing well, especially where it is a case of a new 
business being pushed with energy and good management. 
The report of the Crittall Manufacturing Company for the 
year ended May 3lIst last showed that the profits for the 
year amounted to £163,286, an increase of nearly £50,000 
over the previous year. Adding the amount brought in, 
£15,355, the total available for appropriation is £178,641. 
Deducting the interest on the £150,000 6 per cent. Deben- 
ture stock, the first half-year’s dividend on 200,000 7 per 
cent. Preference shares, and interest on loans, Governing 
Director’s salary, and Directors’ fees, £12,408, there re- 
mains £150,233. This, with the share premium account, 
less preliminary expenses written off, gives a total of 
£221,274. After paying the dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent. on the £600,000 ordinary share capital and strengthen- 
ing the reserve accounts by £95,000 (bringing the total 
reserves up to £149,650), there is left to carry forward 
£29,378, against £15,355 brought into the present accounts. 


* + - 


Affairs both political and economic have for some time 
adversely affected the market in the shares of the South 
African finance companies. For the moment the gold- 
mining industry is suffering from a temporary labour 
shortage, diamond mining from the overproduction of 
alluvial stones in the Transvaal, and platinum from the 
dumping of Russian supplies on the world’s markets. What 
are the chances of recovery? The labour shortage is a tem- 
porary affair, and there is some chance of gold-mining 
dividends being increased in the last half of the year. The 
diamond slump is more serious. Diamonds, unlike gold, 


have to be marketed, and the production of the new 
alluvial fields of the Transvaal is a real source of embarrass- 
ment to the Diamond Syndicate, and to the four regular 





producers—de Beers, Premier, Jagersfontein, and Consoli- 
dated Diamonds of South-West Africa. The Bill introduced 
by the Union Government last session, giving the Ministry 
of Mines power to withhold its consent from the proclama- 
tion of new alluvial diggings, was rejected by the Senate, 
but there seems to be little doubt that the Bill will be 
passed in some form or other, within the next few 
months. With the passage of the Bill the diamond situation 
should improve, although the Diamond Syndicate will have 
to deal with a quota of diamonds from the alluvial fields 
which will probably lead to some restriction of output on 
the part of the regularly producing mines. 


* * * 


The South African finance houses are not so heavily 
interested in platinum that a slump in prices will greatly 
affect their income, but the recent action of the Soviet 
Government in selling large stocks of the metal has un- 
doubtedly caused a serious set-back in the development of 
the South African platinum industry. At the present time 
more than half the yearly production is used for jewellery, 
and unless new uses can be found for the metal, it is clear 
that the world can only absorb a limited quantity per 
annum. Before 1914 the average annual output of platinum 
was 176,000 ounces, 99 per cent. of which was obtained 
from alluvial fields. Of this total 89 per cent. came from 
Russia, 9 per cent. from Colombia, and 2 per cent. from the 
remainder of the world. With the Russian revolution the 
world output fell to 73,435 ounces in 1920, and the price 
per ounce advanced to £38 10s. The fluctuations in price 
since 1920 have been as follows: 1922, £19 per ounce; 
1928, £25 per ounce; 1924, £28 to £26 10s. per ounce, and 
in 1925, £23 10s. per ounce. The price has now fallen from 
£24 to approximately £14 on account of the Russian sales. 
Until the Russian situation becomes clearer it is improbable 
that much interest will be taken in platinum shares, 


* * * 


The insensate competition which is allowed to rage 
between railways and motor transport cannot at any rate 
affect the fortunes of International Sleeping Car Company. 
If you want to sleep while you travel, or, for that matter, 
eat, read, or rest comfortably, you have to travel by sleep- 
ing car or Pullman. How many travellers on the Continent 
have been lulled to sleep in their berths with the thought 
that each year brings a handsome increase to the dividends 
of the International Sleeping Car? This Belgian company 
has distributed since 1922 14 per cent., 23 per cent., 32 per 
eent., 40 per cent., and 60 per cent. on both its preference 
and ordinary capita]l* (fes. 15,000,000 and fes. 100,000,009 
in fes. 100 shares), and may _ well increase its 
distributions for 1927. The net car earnings for the period 
from January Ist to June 20th, 1927, show an increase, 
without taking into consideration other sources of income, 
of over 50 per cent. on the figures for the corresponding 
period of 1926. In June last the ordinary capital was in- 
creased by fes. 115,000,000 in fes. 100 shares, which will 
rank pari passu with the existing shares after January Ist, 
1928, but will not participate in the profits for the current 
year. It remains to add that as the Company’s tariff is 
based on the gold value of the respective currencies with 
which it is concerned it is not affected by exchange fluctua- 
tions. The new ordinary shares are quoted at the equiva- 
lent of about £8 17s., and the old at £9 17s., and appear 


to us a good lock-up investment. The principal market for 
the shares is in Brussels. 








“The prefesence capital is entitled to a cumulative dividend of 5 per 
cent., and of the profits regaining after paying 5 per cent. on the ordinary, 
7) per cent, belongs to the directors, and the balance to the ordinary and 
preference gapital pro rata, 





